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COURT OF FASHION. 

We trust our elegantes will not have cause to complain of our gallan¬ 
tly, or inattention to their claims in this department. When our corres¬ 
pondence with the beaux gar^ons of London and Paris is systema.tised, 
these pages will be eagerly ranged through by the eye of every fair 
one, who has not adopted that silly idea, Avhich Thomson applies to 
his little sun-burnt rustic Lavinia : 

\yhen unadorned, adorned the mostj 

but has sufficient enlargement of soul to conceive 

Art may improve what Nature gave, 

and Cinderella-like, puts aside the sombre habit of the housewife, for 
the more splendid attire of the fashionable belle. 


FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY, 1809. 

EXPLANATION OF THE PRINTS.—ENGLISH COSTUME. 

JVgs. 1 and 2 .—JLvening Dresses. 

Fontarabian robes of Saragossa brown net, worn over white 
satin or sarsnet; the front breadth ornamented with borders of van- 
dyke lace, terminated at the extreme edge with gold cord, or narrow 
binding. Stomacher of white satin, laced with gold. Short sleeve of 
correspondent materials. A drapery flowing from the right shoulder 
(where it is confined with a brooch), is trimmed semblable to the front 
of the robe (as seen m Fig. 1 of the Plate), and falling in graceful negli¬ 
gence round the back of the figure, is trimmed on the left side with a 
gold tassel. A Pelerine, or Pilgrim’s tippet, of lace, brought to points 
in front of the figure, and confined with gold brooches on the shoulders, 
forms a graceful finish for the bust. A patriotic hat of white satin, frost¬ 
ed velvet, or silver tissue, with Galiician plume. Hair worn in irregular 
ringlets. Diamond earrings, necklace, and bracelets. Shoes of white 
satin, Avith sih e.* rosettes and fringe. GloA es of French kid. 

The different terms applied to the various articles Avhich compose 
this elegant habiliment will, of course, bespeak it entirely Spanish; and. 
Ave here take occasion to remark, that it is equally consistent and attrac¬ 
tive if formed of any fashionable coloured crape, or fancy leno. 
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No. Z.—-Evening Dress. 

A round robe, with short train of claret-coloured crape or muslin; a 
fluted riband round the bottom of the same colour; a French stomacher 
front of white satin, either plain or laced with silver cord, and trimmed 
with narrow Vandyke lace, which is continued round the back and 
shoulders ; a white satin long sleeve, edged as the stomacher, or with 
a deep antique cuff of lace. A square mantle of white net, embroidered 
in large spots or small stars of silver, and edged with Vandyke trim¬ 
ming ; sometimes this graceful appendage is formed entirely of lace, 
at others of gossamer satin, edged with swansdown. A Spanish hat of 
white sattin, with frosted silver plume and loop. Pearl necklace, ear¬ 
rings, bracelets, and armlets. White satin shoes, with silver embroi¬ 
dered toes. Gloves of French kid; and opera fan of carved amber. 
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THE TRAVELLHa. species of al)surtlity. As to olijecls of laud Imd contrived to scmlliini out of llie Iwould embirk fre 1 

« 0 ,sl.i|, pr.|.,rl, » ciw, II,i, l,„.|«.rl,lbjT.bo„, ,m ... I ,.1,!^, dL,-I ” 

none III the heavens above, nr in the am the more confirmed,from the relations is navivahlp f i 

earth beneath ; and if we except some of the deceased having found i n Imi cs £ e Zld t/Tr"L-“'J 
demonstrations of joy upon tlie ‘appear to ,-resent the priest with I re omi?. tne,«^ l.llle d.fiiculty In 
anceof the new moon.'we shall Z be tity' of manioc’ and nuts than Smt'rd ZST iteNeZtJSrkiS 

been stolen,—a necessary precaution, as by fitigne and cxhaiislion/ They kept 

tlcir'oi:!’lius.’’'''''*'"'"■‘''“"'11!:?.!"=”"’’ « "’"6 « 


’ I’n l-Ieamit lliffi'tgli llie loo|>-halci of rcircal, 
To |iccp nt jutli a worlj; (o tee ihe uir 
Oillic grvat Babel, anil not feel tlio crotil. 

CnWKi. 


tlSTOJIS ASD MANXEnS OF Till; 
OF coxr.o. 


- —•••wwiij tiv> olinti iiui m; 

I able to trace amongst them anv emotion 


' i III the least allied to dcvolionarfecling.— 
1 hey put their chiei trust ia charms of 


r .ni • ii, V .• r I • •' t " ciuirms ol 

nv-lil I Narrative of his various kinds, called by them fetiches, in 

0\ *1?^ ID flip I. nil’PC c/imn t*nt»iF»fi_'’A_A:_ -i**! it • 


t ii « f’V • • »v ulumieiiciics, n 

»0}ngc 10 tlic tonso.cives.some very III-iniifniinii nfflin Pnrfi....,^ 4 rp* • I at . ai a*’ iV .umu lucv uucuiinicrcu me nnrosfnna of 

f of the itoniro seems to he nnile nn i.i„..i ___... 


f "'cro on the water, and it was not 

1 heir lorin of government .approachc.*; until they encountered the h-irdships of 

ryne.ir to that whic i « n,;n,(»,in.„ .v_I...... i._ i 


bitants of this part of Africa. il,cv "7'.r’ i-'.. T "''’.‘^‘'•■5" paramoni oi 

r II • i.- I .1 , *'r<»'3Wt proof of the Congo seems to he quite an ideal nerson- 

Oenerally speaking, l.esap, the moral apostolicid remark, that men, ivlien they age. who is represented iw tinff!;; ,, 
condition ol the natues of Congo is very know not God, become vain in their ima- the interior, nobody knows where • and 
low. 1 hey are in olent 111 the extreme. gmaUons, and have their foolish he.irls the actual g-n ernor, of Ik e 

Leaving the ciiltivalion of the soil, and the .larkened. Their is nothing, (savs oui the Chenoos. or heads o trib uni e? 
.diour oflishing e« irely to Ins women, author,) so vile, in n iture. that does not whom arc the -Mafe.ks or o le’rt ,fo 
the niulc negro will ..pend whole d.ays serve lor a negro’s fetiche ; .the horn, the revenue, the Koomas or I ,nd'o vmer? 
stretched out .at his f,il length on the the l.onl, the hair.thctecth.andthc hones the labourers, and lastly he do le'ie 

ground, or sleeping m his hnt. fhe only ol all uiauimr of qn.idrupcds; the fgathers. slaves. The liile and i. Ihoritv Jf i i 

cxeTcisem wliirli ho cug.igns voluntarily, l-caks. cl.nvs, skulls, and hones of birds li'Chenoo arc hereditary in t Sde> line 
IS that of dancing on moonlight nights; the heads and skins ofsnakes; the skulls A Chenoo’s da.ightcj, .a cSS Ini 
but here he knows no bounds. Me le.ips. .nid tins ol lisnes; pieces «f old iron,:'the privilege of .scicci ng kr oivn hui 

laughs.and siiiis like a insv clii d : mix. (•.oiiner. uon.l ,.l•..l.„.. ._.i_1 1 ..._. .._.i .o *'“* 


|,iugh5,and siio like a tipsy child ; mix- copper, wxiod, seeds ol^hintsanLime’j 

liol licentious- limes .i mixture ol all or most of Ihenrlnot at lihcriy to rcfii.se • but it is a d m 

isiire inrnmn.'i. .tr.?'.ir ii\ir..tl<n.. I~ .1_1. /• /• .• .1 _ ,• .. . . ’ “ “ is .1 u.iii- 


gcrous distinction which is tlnis confer- 
red, as Ids wife posscscs also the power 
;ofdisposingofhiinas a sl.ivc, should he 


iiig with his jollity, a degree 

iicas which is .in tome measure incomp,i- .iriiiig togetlicr. In the choice of a fwi- 
lible with the simplicity of 4he savage die, ilicy consult certain persons whom 

state. The worst Icature, however, in ihej call fetiche-man, who may be consi-,,.,u,.„g o. mm as a slave, shonid he 

the negro character, as .Mr. l-arrow sen- dered to lorm a kind of priest-hood, the happen nr-rto answer her exned Ins 
silly observes. IS Ihe liltlc cslimalmn in members of which preside at the altar of Aware of his ticklish sitnalion, 1 c ''iaSe! 

which llie female sex is held ; or rather, sniierslilion.’ borne of these charms nrO^ hinne ■■■a* «... a.i ■ * . • " 

their esteeming them in no other wa;. im.igined to protect from witchcniA oth- 
than as .contributing to their plexsiires ers from the ciVects of thunder and iidit- 
acd their sloth. The open and barefaced mug, and :i third sort against the nft.ick.s 
manner in which both wives •-•nd (laugh- oflk alligator, the Idppopotamus the 
ters were offered for hire, from the Che- lion, and the tiger. If it should so ’hap- 
noo or chief down to the private "f-ik- pen, as it sometimes docs happen, that in 
t/Min, to any and all the persons belong- spite of his guardian genius, the wearer 
ing to the expedition, was too disgusting should perish by the Very means against 
to admit of any excuse. .Some of the which he had .adopted it as a precaution, 

Chenooshad no fewer than fifty wives, no blame is .iscribed to .aov migliL'cnccor 


- - ..... ..•luiuiUD, nu 15 5DUIt* 

tunes imluced, wc arc told, to lake the 
start of licr; anil by the help of some 
l-nisonoiis mixture, with width the pco- 
pl(i of Congo are well acquainted, rids 
himself of Ids w ife and of his fears at the 
same moment. 

1 hose pclly rulers live in a slate ofl 
the greatest simplicity ; and except in ha¬ 
ving a crooked stick ciuried before them, 
"hen they .ii^ar abro.id, the Cheooos 


and the Mi«slro,nten to twenty, any w.mt^ 

of which l.iey seemed ready to dispose l-ut to .some offence given to it by the pos-' ropcan. The lidn’s skin, s , rn-r'?« 
of, for the time, to their white visitors: ^essor, lor which it has permittc.l the'squat on, is said to be s^c I t* iSor 
and the women in gener.d wore equally punishment in question. On this account,'der, the touching of w hich by tkSt of 
rc.idv to offer themselves, nnd cre.illv o when a man u nlmm in .n......;. —-.. ___7 • . . - 


rc.idy to offer llicmscl\cs,nml gre.illyoi when a man is about to coinudt a criiiio,! a common person is dc.illi or slavm 

dothatwhicli his conscience tells Kromthc Narrows downw.ird* the rist 

in nM/»k» Ia. .1 . I._ I . . i . . ' A’ I ..... » mi. l^uai* 


tended wkn their offer was not .icccplcd. or to .t.insunncc icns - lunnne i>arrows (lownw.ird* the cast- 

In all such transaction?, loo, the wages of him he ought not to do. he lays aside hi-' off dresses of Trench amM>ori~n, 
prostitution were the sole motive ou the; lelicl.e : he covers up his deity, that he cuucrals oonslitutc the holiday 

partofthc negro. Iherc is some r.->a. may unt be privy to The evil deed. 8ome the r.egro chief; but .abov.-llJ 

.son to believe, however, that the natives one r.fthcgrnllc.aien under Captain Tuc-! H'c cosliimc of even the Id-hest' .amon- 
.arc not so much demoralized, w here key olk rcd a magnet to a cliief among the the people of Cnn -o, is conliiied to a 

they have had less inlerroiirsc with the iiegroes.lo be used by him a? a feliehe.i--mall .apron, with a few bone Irinkelsou 

whites; fjr Captain Tuckey informs us.j 1 he latter ia-tantlv deciined it, ailed •in 'I the arms and Ic'S. 
that in no one instance, beyond K,mlK)m | that it woul.l lie a very bail fetiche for aj Wc regret to^nontion that the «lavc 
ma, the prineipid slave-market on the, black man. as being much loo lively, .and! trade still'continues in some activity on 

linv ing too iimcli larcy, as he txpres-j the shores of the Congo, and on the coast 
. . ! I;ull> north :in(l south of its estuary. The 

1 he fetiche, it should seem, is somc-| first qucMion put to Captain Tuckey iip- 

' on entering the river was, whether he 

,, , - ■ 11 .1 I 1 • 1 ." ‘ • V. ..■' .. I"'''! *'®'ne to buy slaves; and iiiioii hear 

that any of them would Ihiiik hiin-cifj perty is stolen, the owner applies to the-- --‘ ’ *.. . 

giiigam, or charmer for a fetiche, the ef¬ 
fect of which is understood to he cither 


coast, did he find the men allanltn n-ant, 
as he expresses it, in the offer of tlicirl 
women; but tk Kmhomma men sai:! 


Uhely It (0 be ho|tc(l» lh:»t il was onlyj limes used forpurpososofthc most detest- 
their ignorance that prevented it, and: abli; priestcraft. When nny kind of pro 


highly hono-ircd i-y giving up his wife or 
daughter to a white man. It is ratiier 


mg a stalciiiont of the views which had 
brought liini into their country, the .Ma 


fooks cxprc,sscd great -lissalisjaclion nt 


the late regulations of the white kin 


— n - - .- .I o MiMiiriBiU'Jtj lu IJi; L’HIICi 

singular, conrideriiigthis laxity of eondiiclj to bring the lliicfto confession, or to piiu 

toward foreigners, tlinl a breach of lideli-| ish the crime with sudden death. .Such' by which llie couvinodily of human cattle 

ly oil the I'urt of a married woman, ill all: is their helitfiiithc powcrofthcfetiche,I had hecii rendered (iiiile .a rlrii'' The 

other cases, IS severely punished. Where t.it the goods are commonly returned! restrictions imposed l-y the abohlion bill 
natives are the o.ilv names c.nnccrncd. an before ibc te rin ftl le iiiicl • Itiii (f; Asvfnml ..<• ..li ....... __ i t 


as! 


.♦ .1 I "/• I I I ^ . .. J ... ’ ..•M.i.vc-Vii uj UIL* ilHUIKlOn I 

natives are the o ily parlies c.nnccrncd. an| before the term ol grace is p,isl; but ifi extend m.w, as all our rca.lers know 
intrigue with aiiollicr man’s wife enlaibj the j-roperly is not restored within two ' 

slavery on both the offenders; and if the ihays the charm is supposed to have fiil-iemereu imo, norm m me line u of 

spouse 01 a Chenoo should go astr.iv, liel cd in that parlicular mode of its opera-! consequence, deemed Ic-al or iiornii-‘si- 
iiiayiiillictwlMt punishment kthniks till tion, and the eyes of .all tk village are hie ; but (his rule wiirnever efl^ct . 
oil Ik hady, but the paramour must sul-j then tixc.l on the hut of the snspectcil' complete cxlincliou of the trade for the 
icr death. An instance of this kind oc- person, looking for the wonicd vengeance: slatce.s w ill readily march their iciiil is -i 


, ,' A ” , , ^ , I T .nuijicu ii-iigcmitu ffi.uci;,'* iiiii ruyuHv miircii llicir knn ;is n 

mirrcd whilst one of the vessels empoy: at Ihe fetiche. 'J’o keep their craft in Ihoiisaml miles iJ lind a -ood market 

|A|| in thl> tVf.O cLitmiirvil nt I- in. I PiimifA !a __ I. . i i ..i *t . .« > 


, . .1 ... . ’ ; . . —..v...,. unui hi, uiuuniuu (UUU 4 10 iinu .12001 markpt 

«d m Ihecxpcdiiton was stalim.ed at Lm-i repute, accordingly, it is apprehended, whilst the love of gain will carry tk .a 1 
homma, I he (ilT.uidor, in the hrst in-, that on more important occ.a«ion«, the of the t'uropc.aii to .any latitodc descii 
sliwice, was earned to the mate of a slave; gingam. have recourse to poison, ami in! bed on globe or chart. Indeed as ihe 
•hip then trading in llic river, .and offer- this way sacrifice some unfortunate indi-! Kditor remark’s, nothin- short of a to i 
ei^ to him loi sale ; but, on being reject- viuual. m order to answer the c.Tpccta-j and iiiiqualilied prohibirion of the trallic 
ml, those who ha- tim charge of him tions of tk deluded savages. An in-| by every power in Kuropc and America 
bound his hands and loct,aiid without t.ir- stam c of this took place whilst ourcoun- can .afford the least liope for a (Dial aim. 
tkr cercmmiv threw hinj into ihe river. Iryinon were in the river, and the victim lilion of the foreign trade; and even then 
1 Ills IS indceij one ot thosn anomalies m liixed upon by the cunning felirhe-man there is hut too much reason to believe 
thu human clnir.ictor w hich phi osophy was a young negro in the service of Mr.! that Ihe iMehommedan powers of T-vni 
lai not taught us to explain ; and anii.lsl, Ltsmaurice. (he master of the Congojand Noriliem Africa will extend tk 
tklbousamlcapwicsof negro leelmg. sloop. “ f tie deceased, says this navi-1 tra ic to Ik central region, of SnS 
it wuuMbctn vmntosearch(orar,> .an g,,tor, had been one of my coolie.,, an,I which. in fact, since the nominal aboh- 
why an open vio atioi, of propriety should wa, a tine strong young man about 24 lion, ha, very consideral.ly inrr^a ed „ 
be held mnocent, whilst l..e crime w inch year, ot age. I hail seen him the pro- ithose quart,>rs. 
cover, Its. If (wthtk appearance evening walking about in good ' W’c; conclude by ob.scrvin- that C m 

ccncy xhualJ lie visited with the utmost heath, which, together with the circnm-l '. . . .• - 

ngour. stance ol his having died in convulsions, 

Iho cilrav.igancies of rude nation,, lead, me to .suspect that, rather Ilian siif- 
however, arc chielly manifested in their ferthe cfliciicy oflhefaliclicto he qucs-i 
iup,1,11111011, i and Ihe people of Congo lioiicd, the i-iicst had selected thi, poor' 
are not hciiinJ their neighboura lu any fellow as the victim of hi, impoaluro ' 


min Tuckey hxs paved the way for sue 
cf S, to the next individual who sh.ill un 


(lermke the explonition of the ('ongo._ 
Were provision, and two or three ea- 
noc.« conveyed over land to the upper 
termination of the NarroMs, the people 


rads first obstructed their progress; and 
they had just overcome every obstacle 
opposed by (hat circumstance, when they 
kind il necessary to retrace their stops. 
Disappointment now stared Capt.iin Tuc¬ 
key in the fice; and not being able to 
hear the sight of hi, dying people, nnd 
the chagrin of returning* home, re iiifecia, 
he died of a broken heart, nlhcr than 
from ;my particular bodily distemper. 
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JDness of the Londoners in the 5th century. 

With respect to their dress, the Sagum^ a kind of cassock of coarse cloth, 
ind amongst the higher orders fastened with a clasp, among the lower ¥rith 
^(horn^ was common to both sexes ; over which they threw a cloak, fre¬ 
quently made of the skins of beasts, which they had the art of dying in spots. 
ThvJ principal of their women wore linen garments Without sleeves, trimmed 
cr interlaced with purple, “and several other colours such as the English 
^xons generally use,” round their bodies ; their arms were harej and fiieir 
moms naked. 

This costume of our female ancestors seems to have been correctly adopted 
their fair descendants in the present times. The dress, or rather undress^ 
<^the British ladies in general, and those of the metropolis in particular, ap¬ 
pears now to be perfectly Saxon: the Sagu/n^^ though composed of finer maf^. 
krials, is still worn j the skins of beasts are still thrown over their «houl<» 

; their arms are as naked, and their lovely bosoms as fully displayed, 
^ they were in the times of Hengistand H»jrsa. It is as singular as it Is ccr- 
that the lapse of thirteen or fourteen centuries should have made so 
t^ail an alteration in their dress ; or rather that fashion, after having di»- 
? . ^ Ifself in every possible form, should have receded to that from which 
* originally emanated, Eurofieav. Magazine. 
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DRESS OF THE ROMAN LADIES. 

The following- article on the attire of the “ Roman dames,” is extracted 
from a volume entitled’* Sketches of the Domestic Manners and institu¬ 
tions of the Romans,’ which has lately been published by Carey & 
Lea. The work has been chiefly extracted from the well-known 
labours of Professor d’Arney; but the compilations of Kennet, Potter 
■ and Adam have also been liberally drawn upon. To these may be added 
the splendid publication of Count Caylus, together with the commen¬ 
tators on the principal Latin poets. It is a volume of great utility to. 
those who seek a more familar acquaintance with ancient customs and 
manners than can be acquired from general history. 

While the Romans were confined to a frugal and laborious 
life, it may naturally be supposed, that their wives partook of 
their cares, and were restrained to great simplicity of dress and 
manners. Even at a later period, ladies of the first distinction 
were occupied in household duties, and the superintendance of 
their slaves and families: nor was the celebrated Cornelia—the 
daughter of the great Scipio, and the mother of the Gracchi— 
who, when asked to show her jewels, presented her phildren, a 
singular instance of the domestic affections triumphing over the 

* See Mr Jackson’s letter to the late president of the Royal Society in 
the Proceeding's of the African Association. 

f Not Tafilet, as the map has it, because it is unquestionably Tafilelt. 
See the Emperor of Morocco’s letter to George III. in Jackson’s account 
of Marocco, enlarged edition, p. 320,7th line. 

I In a postscript to this important communication we are informed that 
it is from the pen of James G, Jackson Esq. whose account of Morocco 
was published some years ago. Ed. P. F. 
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love of parade and dress. But when the men resigned the dig-^ 
nineo plainness oi tneir ancient manners ror me loreigu iniiuva- 
tion of foppery and eifeminate refinement, it may also be imagined, 
that the women were not slow in following their example. The 
Roman ladies usually bathed at an earlier hour than the men.* 
Like them, they generally made use of the public tliermee, and 
even occasionally practised some of the athletic exercises to 
which such places were adapted. But they were attended, on 
those occasions, by their own servants, and, as the baths afforded 
the convenience of private apartments, they sometimes made use 
of them for all the purposes of the toilet. 

Ladies of distinction had numerous female attendants, to each 
of whom a separate department was assigned; thus, one was the 
hair-dresser, another had the care of the wardrobe, a third of the 
perfumes and paint, while a fourth adjusted the robes; and instead 
of the indiscriminate appellation of waiting-maid, they were dis¬ 
tinguished by the name of their employment. There was, also, a 
superior order, who formed the privy council of the dressing-room, 
and whose only duty was, to assist at the deliberations on the 
important business of decoration, and to decide on the contending 
claims of rival fashions. This cabinet was composed ot the 
female parasites who attached themselves to women of rank; and 
if we may credit the poets, their office was far from being a sine¬ 
cure. Juvenal, very ungallantly, accuses the ladies of his day of 
occasional fits of spleen, which, he says, they sometimes vented on 
their attendants; and even more than hints, that thesp little pe- 
tulancies were, in some instances, provoked by the apprehension 
of being too late to attend the temple of Isis—a convenient god¬ 
dess who presided over the mysteries of the rendezvous-—or by 
embarrassments thrown in their way by the surly jealousy of ill- 
bred husbands: and his translators have rather heightened than 
softened the colours of the. scene depicted by the Roman poet.f 
But whatever truth there may have been in the origiiial picture, 
should, in candour, be attributed to the prevalence of slavery, 
which, by-presenting human nature in a state of moral debasement, 
and affording constant opportunities for the exercise of uncon¬ 
trolled dominion, must have insensibly led to impatience of contra¬ 
diction, and irritability of temper. 

There is no account, in any of the ancient authors, of the inte- 

* “ The Roman ladies usually bathed at an earlier hour than the men.*^ 
This would appear to be contradicted by a passage in the celebrated sixth 
satire of Juvenal, in which a lady is accused of keeping her company 
waiting supper while she was at the bath; and even of being assisted by 
the common male attendant of the thermes. There are also instances of 
females bathing at the same time with men: but the usual practice was 
as stated in the text. 

f See the sixth Satire of Juvenal. 
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rior arrangements of the ladies’dressing-rooms. Nor, however 
minute the descriptions which have been recorded of the separate 
parts of their customary apparel, is it possible to follow them 
through all the revolutions of fashion, or to form more than a 
general idea of their united appearance. The same desire to 
please which actuates the modern belle, no doubt influenced the 
Roman beauty; for time and place make no other difterence in a 
passion that has ever been the same, than in the manner of its 
display. VVe may therefore conclude, that the mysteries of the 
toilet, in all their refinement, were not unknown in ancient 
Rome; and, indeed, some details which have been preserved, seem 
to prove, that if they were not as well understood, they were at 
least as sedulously attended to, then, as now. 

The dressing-table appears to have been provided with all its 
usual appendages, except that useful little modern instrument— 
the pin. But its inseparable ornament, the mirror, did not possess 
the advantage of being formed of glass, in lieu of which plates ot 
polished metal were substituted. That looking-glasses were whol¬ 
ly unknown, has indeed been doubted, on the authority of an 
ancient author,^ who certainly distinctly alludes to their having 
been made in l^Cgypt, But, although various articles of glass are 
enumerated among costly pieces of Roman furniture, mirrors 
are only mentioned among plate; and no distinct account of the 
modern invention occurs until the thirteenth century, Those 
anciently in use, are supposed to have been generally of pure 
silver, although they are known to have been also composed of 
mixed metal; they were kept in cases to preserve their polish, 
and were often sufficiently large to reflect the entire figure. 

No other head-dresS'was worn than the hair variously arranged 
and ornamented; except, indeed, that, at one time, a cap, in the 
form of a mitre, was in vogue; but it soon fell into disuse with 
all but women of an abandoned character. The combs , were of 
ivory, or box, and sometimes of metal; and a heated wire was used, 
round which the hair was curled into the required form. The 
most usual was to plait, and roll it as a bandeau round the head, 
on the crown of which it was fastened in a knot; and it became 
fashionable to raise these tresses so high, that they were heaped 
upon each other until they were reared into a kind of edifice of 
many stages, where— 

“With curls on curls like diff’rent stones rise 

Her towering locks, a structure to the skies.” 

Owen^s Juvenal, sat. vi. 

False hair was then had recourse to; which at length assumed 

^ “ Ancient author*^^ Plin, Hist. JTaU l> xxxvi, c. 26 . See also, 
Cayius, JRecueil d’ Antiquites — and Beckmanns Hist, of Inventions, art. 
Mirrors. 
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the form of a wig; and at one time, it was the mode to dress it 
in imitation of a military casque. The curls were confined with 
small chains, or rings of gold, and bodkins studded with precious 
stones. Fillets of purple, or white riband, ornamented with 
pearls, were also worn on the head, and splendid jewpls in the 
ears. There were some decorations for the head which were 
considered peculiarly indicative of female decorum: such was a 
plain broad riband with which some matrons tressed their hair; 
others appertained exclusively to particular families; but it is 
probable that these distinctions were soon lost, or confounded 
in the maze of fashion. During the early part of the common¬ 
wealth, ladies never appeared abroad without a veil; but it was 
gradually laid aside as the reserve of their manners declined, 
and was eventually only used for mere ornament, or convenience. 

Fair hair was the most esteemed, and both men and women 
used to stain it with a flaxen dye. Various essences were used to 
perfume and give it lustre, and sometimes, it was powdered with 
gold dust to render it still more resplendent. T'ds latter mode 
came from Asia: Josephus says, that it was practised by the Jews: 
some of the emperors adopted it; and the hair of Commodus is 
said to have become so fair and bright by its constant use, that, 
when the sun shone upon it, his head appeared as if on fire. But 
the powder used by the moderns was unknown to the ancients: 
their authors do not mention it; and tlie reverend fathers of the 
Church make no allusion to it amongst all the means which they 
reproach the women with having adopted to heighten their charms; 
neither do the old romances, which yet give such minute details 
respecting dress; nor is it seen in any of the antique portraits 
although the painters of those days usually copied the dress anti 
ornaments as actually worn. 

If the hair exacted such attention, it may be presumed the 
face was not neglected; and, indeed, we read of almost as many 
cosmetics as fill the columns of a modern new.spaper. To enu¬ 
merate them all, would be as endless, as it probably would 
be but little instructive to the very able professors in the mys¬ 
terious and important arts of personal embellishment of which 
the present age can boast; but one precious receipt from the pen 
of the bard who sung the “ Art of Love,” cannot, it is presumed, 
be even now, wholly uninteresting to the accomplished votaries 
of the toilet who may deign to honor these pages with a perusal:- 

“ Vetches, and beaten barley let thorn take, 

And with the whites of eggs a mixture make; 

Then-dry the precious paste with sun and wind, 

And into powder very g-ently grind. 

Get harl’s-horn next, but let it be the first 
That creature sheds, and beat it well to dust: 

Six pounds in all; then mix, and sift them well, 
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And think the while how fond Narcissus fell; 

Six roots to you that pensive flow’r must yield, 

To mingle with the rest, well bruis’d, and cleanly peel’d. 

Two ounces next of gum, and thural seed. 

And let a double share of honey last succeed— 

With this, whatever damsel paints her face, 

Will brighter than her glass see every grace. 

Ovid: Art of Beauty — Anonym* 

Pliny speaks of a wild vine, with very thick leaves of a pale 
green, the seeds of the grape of which were red, and being bruised 
with the leaves, were used to refresh the complexion. Fabula, 
says Martial, feared the rain on account of the chalk upon her 
face, and Sabella, the sun, because of the corpse with which she 
was painted. The same author mentions a depilatory which was 
employed to eradicate obnoxious hairs; and Plautus alludes to 
the use of rouge. Many ladies used to wash themselves in 
asses’ milk; anel the celebrated Poppsea, the wife of Nero, bathed 
daily in it. This lady, we are tohl, invented an unctuous paste 
which was in universal esteem as a softener of the skin: it was 
spread over the face as a mask, and was very generally and 
constantly worn in the house; thus creating a kind of domestic 
countenance for the husband, while that underneath was carefully 
preserved for the more favored admirer, or the public. 

The Roman ladies were extremely careful ot their teeth: they 
used small brushes, and tooth-picks: the latter sometimes of silver, 
but those most esteemed were made of the wood of the mastich tree. 
Of what, besides watery they employed to cleanse them, we only 
know, that there was a favourite lotion. Which they received from 
Spain, the chief ingredient in which was a liquid that undoubtedly 
would not recommend it to modern notice. False teeth are men¬ 
tioned by both Horace and Martial, as being common in their 
time. 

Art had not, indeed, then arrived at the perfection of supplying 
the absolute deficiency of an eye: but means were not wanting to 
increase their lustre and to make those which were small, or sunk, 
appear larger and more prominent than they really were. This 
was effected by burning the powder of antimony, the vapour of 
vvhich being allowed to ascend to the eyes, had the effect of dis¬ 
tending the eye-lids; or the powder, and sometimes, indeed, com¬ 
mon soot, was gently spread with a bodkin underneath the lid, 
and the tint which it imparted was supposed to give an expression 
of liquid softness to the eye. Pencilling the eye-brows was a 
constant practice; nor was there any ignorance of the effect 
produced by a skilfully disposed patch,* or of any other of the 

V A skilfully disposed patch*^^ It has been doubted whether the Roman 
ladies did actually employ the “artillery of patches.” But not only are 
they repeatedly mentioned in Martial’s Epigrams, but the younger Pliny 
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numerous arcana by which the charms of the person are heightened 
and displayed. Ovid, whose authority on such a subjectcan no 
more be questioned than his tenderness towards the sex can be 
ssupected, says that—' 

Women, with juice of herbs gray locks disguise, 

And art gives colour which with nature vies; 

The well-wove tours they wear their own are thought, 

But only are their own as what they’ve bought. 

The^ know the use of white to make them fair. 

And how with red lost colour to repair; 

Imperfect eye-brows they by art can mend, 

And skin when wanting o’er a scar extend. 

Nor need the fair one be asham’d, who tries, 

By art to add new lustre to her eyes.” _ 

, Cong'i^Bvc. t/lrt of Ihove^ b. ii. 

It lias been already observed, that the tunic, as well as the 
tosa, was common to both sexes, with the exception of a slight 
t|itterehce in the shape of the former. In the early ages, women 
ymre the tunic so high about the throat, and it descended so ow, 
that the figure of the wearer was entirely concealed, and to ex¬ 
pose it would have been considered a departure from feminine 
reserve and delicacy. But it gradually becauiie customary to 
display more and more of the neck, until the tunic was woin in 

such manner that theleft sleeve only was fastened over the siou - 

der, while the right fell negligently down upon the arm; and some 
merely closed the front of the sleeves with clasps, instead of 
seams, so that the arms were barely covered, but not concealed. 
This robe was confined round the waist with a broad embroidered 
girdle, and it was consideriyl graceful to slight y raise the right 
side of it when walking. At first one tunic only was worn; but 
the example of the men introduced the fashion of wearing 
the under one as a chemise, the next as a short frock, and e 

upper in the manner already described. Ihe latter acquire!, in 
the course of time, so many folds, and such various ornaments, 
that it at lemgth entirely superseded the toga, and became the 

chief ^male habiliment under the new title of the stola. It then 
received a train, with a deep border of gold and purple tissue, 
and was closed in front from the girdle downwards; the upper 
part was left open to display the second tiinic, over which yowng 
persons wore ribands crossed upon , the breast to suppor le 

tells us, that even a grave lawyer had recourse to their aid, and that, 
according as he was to plead for plaintiff or defendant, ® 

white, or a black patch, over the right or the left eye. Phn. Eptst. I, 
vi. ep. 2. . 

* “ The female toga was afterwards worn only by women 

of profligate manners. Those convicted of adultery were forced to ap¬ 
pear in it as a mark of public disgrace. 
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bosom. These gradually assumed the form of the corset, and 
of all the apparel of a Roman lady it became the most brilliant: 
it was resplendent with gold, pearls, and precious stones; and 
even females of inferior rank, who could not command .those or¬ 
naments, yet wore a stomacher of coarse embroidery."' Over the 
stola was thrown a mantle, attached merely to the shoulders with 
a clasp, and falling thence upon the ground with a sweeping train: 
it was generally worn with an inclination to the left simulder, in 
order to give more liberty, and perhaps more grace to the right 
arm; it thus formed several folds, which togetlier with its vast 
length, gave it an appearance of great dignity. 

The clothes were made of various materials; of woollen-cloth, 
linen, and silk; but the most u.sual was a mixture of silk and 
wool. During nearly the whole period of the republic, both linenand 
pure wove silk were unknown. The rarity of the latter, even du¬ 
ring the reigns of many of the emperors, was such, that Aurelian 
is said to have refused a mantle of silk to the Empress because of 
its extravagant price; and it appears, that raw silk was then, in 
the latter end of the third century, of the same value, weight for 
’freight, as gold. The Romans were indeed, for a long time, ig¬ 
norant of the manner in which silk was produced; and the silk¬ 
worm was not known in Europe until the middle of the sixth 
century. What silk they had was procured from China, through 
the medium of their commerce with Arabia, and the East Indies; 
and in the then imperfect state of mercantile intercourse it was 
obtained with difficulty, and was, consequently, so exorbitantly 
dear, as to place it, in its pure state, beyond the reach of all' but 
persons of the highest rank. Wherefore, a large portion of what 
was received in a manufactured state, was unraveled, and re-wove, 
with an intermixture of wool, into a stuff of a very slight texture, 
and transparent appearance, which was usually worn by ladies 
of the middle class of society, and, on ordinary occasions, even 
by women of distinction. 

A modern commentator,! whose opinion is entitled to great 
attention, hazards the conjecture, that the Roman ladies were 
also provided with muslin from the East Indies, and applies to 
it some lines of an ancient poet, quoted by Seneca, who indig¬ 
nantly exclaims— 

“ A woven wind should married woman wear. 

And naked in a linen cloud appear.” 

But he does not take upon him to determine that it actually 
was muslin which thus excited the spleen of the moralist; and the 

Stomacher of coarse emhrmdery It is remarkable, that this part 
of the ancient female costume, and a verj' close imitation of the stola, also, 
are yet preserved in the dress of the peasantry in the vicinity of Rome. 

f “ modern commentator.^^ Gifford, notes to the translation of Juve^ 
wal, sat. ii. ver. 99. 
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term “ woven wind,”^ was often, poetically, applied to any stuff 
of a thin texture. 

White was the only colour originally worn; it was also con¬ 
sidered, for a long time, as more elegant than any other except 
purple, by which the dignitaries of the state were distinguished. 
J3ut fashion afterwards introduced a greater variety, and the ladies 
being no longer bound by any rule except its capricious dictates, 
seem to have indulged their taste in all the tints of the rain¬ 
bow; although the dilferent shades of purple appear to have been 
always held in superior estimation. 

Notwithstanding this inconstancy in the colour of the robes, 
that of the shoes and buskins remained, during a considerable 
period, uniformly whit : it was not until t \e reign of Aurelianthat 
women began to wear them of red; for which that Emperor not 
oiiiy gave them a special permission, but at the same time depriv¬ 
ed the men of that privilege, which he reserved to the ladies and 
himself. His successors followed his example, and it has been 
continued even to the present day; for it was from the emperors of 
the west that the Popes received the custom, by which they are 
still distinguished, of wearing red shoes. Women also wore slip¬ 
pers and socks; but the latter were merely ribands bound over 
the feet; the colour iVas usually red, and they appeared through 
the opening of the buskin, which was itself laced with a garter 
crossed several times upon the leg. The emperors loaded their 
buskins with ornaments, one of which was the figure of an eagle 
in embroiilery enriched with pearls and diamonds, and there is 
reason to suppose, that this also was adopted by ladies. 

I’he taste for jewelry was likewise displayed in bracelets, 
necklaces, and every kind of female ornament. Indeed, the use 
of jewels was so general, that Pliny says, it would have been 
considered derogatory to a female ofrank to have appeared without 
them; and he. estimates those worn in full dress by Lollia Paulina 

^ “ Woven wind.'^ This, and synonymous terras, are frequently applied 
in ancient authors to the silk and woollen stuffs alluded to in the text. 
3?Iiny says, they were so thin that the body shone through them {Hist. 
JV'at. L vi. c. 20.) Tibullus calls them vestes pellucidce, and Petronius, 
venlus textilis: It, however, is by no means improbable, that manufactured 
cotton, as well as silk, was imported into Rome from the East; and a 
passage in the Georgies of Virgil, which evidently alludes to the cotton- 
plant, tends to confirm Mr. Gilford’s opinion, that it was obtained from 
the country of the Seresy from which the stuff, called Serica^ which he 
supposes to have been muslin, was named:— 

“ Qvkid nemora .Mthiopuniy moUi canenlia’lanat 
VelleTaqxie utfoliis depectant tenuin seres.^^ 

Of dilthiops’ hoary trees and woolly wood, 

Let others tell; and how the Seres spin , 

Their Jleecy forests in a slender twine.” 

Dryden-i Qeovg. ii. 
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t—the repudiated wife of Caligula—and belonging to her in her own 
right, as inherited from her family, without including eitliesr state- 
jewels or presents from the prince, at a sum equivalent.to more 
tl\an three hundred thousand pounds of our money 

Notwithstanding this prodigality of expense, the Romans do 
not appear to have been acquainted vvdth the art that gives value 
to our most precious gem: they indeed possessed diamonds,!but 
were ignorant of the means of rendering them brilliant: notwith¬ 
standing that they employed diamond-dust to polish various other 
stones. They placed an extraordinary value on amber, which 
their distance from the coasts of the Baltic sea, where it is chiefly 
found,! and their slight intercourse with a country then in a state 
of barbarism, rendered extremely rare. But the pearl§ was the 
most costly jewel, and besides its own intrinsic beauty, and great 
rarity, its value was enhanced by the difficulty of imitating it; for, 
although they were adepts in the art of counterfeiting most pre¬ 
cious stones, yet to that of making pearl beads, which is now 
carried to such perfection, they had not attained. Of the excel¬ 
lence of their workmansiiip, comparatively with that of the mo¬ 
derns, we have but scanty means of forming an accurate opinion; 
but, from some specimens of ancient jewelry preserved in col¬ 
lections of antiquities, we should conclude, that the Romans had 
acquired considerable proficiency in the various branches of the 
lapidary’s art. 
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FASHIONS. 


To the Editor of 

‘‘ L’Acoutumace iiovis rend tout familif^r, 

Ce que nousparrissoitterrible etsingiilier.” 

De La Fontaine. 

SIR, 

HE ^bove quotation recurred to 
me this morning when I happened 
to inspect an old chest, in which arede- 
jiosited some fineries of my ancestors, 
and in which my brothers and sisters and 
myself soon dressed in masquerade. Tho 
former possessors of these reliques had 
been residents iq different countries 5 one 
of them (an uncle of my grandfather) 
was plenipotentiary to the court of Mad¬ 
rid; and certainly my brother Dick look¬ 
ed unusually handsome as a Spanish 
Chevalier. Another old fellqwandhis 
lady-wife had lived for years in Constan- 
lirioplo ; aqd my brother Roger, who is 
six feet two inches in stature, frightened 
us in the habit and mustachios of a Turk, 
though .Elinor appeared extremely ele¬ 
gant in the embroidered vest and brocade 
turban. Maria’s shining tresses were 
I'oncealed by the heavy veil of a novice: 
and Edward aqd I personified a beau 
ti|)d bplleof the beginiiingofthelastcen- 
fjiry. This einplqyment occupied ns sq 
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La Belle Asseiiiblee, 

entirely that wo forgot tho passing time, 
and had not many minutes finished our 
toilettes when wo were summoned todin- 
ner. No delay is in this case ever permit¬ 
ted, and we therefore hurried down with¬ 
out attempting to modernise our attire. 

But unfortunately, Mr. Editor, our 
aunt, with whom we reside, is an old 
maid, and, as unfortunately, the person 
who shares in the labours of our guar¬ 
dianship is an old bachelor. The first is 
always railingat us young people because 
shecannot appear young herself; and the 
last is continually reviling the present 

generation because the presentgeneration 

reviles him. On such reverend skins of 
parchment the only impression we could 
expect to make wasan additional shrivel. 
We therefore entered with due gravity, 
and while they stared at us in silent a- 
mazement, weas silently took our places. 

But woe to us! the footmen who 
waited were not so impenetrable; and 
when Edward asked one of them for a 
plate, his tie-wig and sagacious cuds 
overcame their sense ofrespect, and they 
tittered aloud. The sterm then burst: 
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they were dismissed the room ; and the 
beau and belle who had, one been a 
member of the privy council, and the 
other maid of honour to a Queen, were 
severely reprimanded for our childish 
folly and the silly example we set to our 
younger sisters and brothers. 

To turn the tempest would have been 
an useless effort; I therefore let it rage 
till it had exhausted itself, and then with 
much spirit took up the cause. I re¬ 
minded Mr. Crabstock that he had pas- 
quinaded my bare elbows ever since I 
had entered my teens, and now that they 
were decently veiled in treble ruffles he 
censured my levity ! I retaliated on 
aunt Margery her scolding of the day 
before for having my shoes cut so low as 
to expose the shape of my instep, and 
when to please her I inclosed my feet 
up to the very ancle bones, and changed 
iheir appearance by setting my heelsona 
pair of pillars, she exclaimed at rny evil 
example ! The ruff that overshadowed 
my neck, and the stays that incased my 
waist, I next brought forward in repeti- 
lion of her displeasure against modern 
fndecorum. Butin the midst of our dis¬ 
pute we were interrupted by the entrance 
of a lady who lives in our neighbour¬ 
hood, and whose elegance of mind and 
manners have gained her considerable 
influence not only with the young but 
the old of our household. I instantly in 
the name of the culprits, made our ap¬ 
peal to her, and slie soon not only re¬ 
stored us to peace by laughing at our 
mnusement, but even induced the an¬ 
cient senators to permit its continuance 
'fitliout further molestation. 

Mrs.Gracemore is assuredly a charm¬ 
ing woman ; for though young, hand¬ 
some, fashionable, and good humoured, 
die turns as she pleases our stately gov¬ 
ernors, who are old, ugly, ill-fashioned, 
‘‘od ill-natured; and by the lime our tea 
‘lad concluded, the reverend Crabstock 
and his colleague Margery becjime abso¬ 
lutely sociable, and even went so far as 
'0 pass their benediction on the good 
limes in which the women went decent- 
y covered, and the men w'ere decently 
behaved I This introduced a discussion 
an dresses; and those of Spain, Turkey, 
'•VC.were variously canvassed with satire 
‘'i' npplause 


I, however, who pretend to some 
judgment in the fine arts, contended for 
our present style as being most classically 
becoming, and deduced the general and 
decisive proof that the painter or the sta¬ 
tuary could not with classical propriety 
dress his productions in any costume so 
well as ill that of the present mode of 
England. This provoked the sarcasms 
of Mr. Crabstock, who muttered some¬ 
thing about a “ modern maxim—the 
loss covering the more beautybut Mrs. 
Gracemore’s opinion soon ended the 
contest, by convincing me more in three 
minutes than the preaching of my legal 
dictators had done in three years. 

“It is a just observation,” said she, 
“ that the present style of English dress is 
equally becoming and graceful, and as 
such is entitled to our approbation ; but 
there is a limit which the woman of mod¬ 
esty cannot pass. The beautiful statues 
which have formed criterions for all suc¬ 
ceeding ages are certainly no models of 
imitation for us wives and daughters,and 
though folly and variety may seduce vo¬ 
taries to the train of fashion, no female of 
a pure and delicate mind can so far for¬ 
get her feelings as to subject herself to the 
licentious gaze of the coxcomb or the 
censures of the man of sense. Neither 
the ruff that overshadows the neck, nor 
the stays that increase the shape, are es¬ 
sential to real decorum ; but when a 
woman, to catch the eye, abandons the 
innate consciousness of her sex she also 
abandons her claim to respect, and finds 
contempt where she hopes for admira¬ 
tion. The prevailing dress of a coun¬ 
try every individual ought to adopt; the 
morals of a country it is the duty of 
every individual to preserve.” 

]\]r. Editor, I never was intentionally 
indelicate, but this speech obliged me to 
remember, that I have sometimes been 
thoughtlessly so. I sepretly vowed that 
the morals of my counrry should never 
again through me be individually ques¬ 
tioned ; and as it is probable many of 
your readers may through the same gid¬ 
diness have been culpable of the same 
error, I resolved to transmit to you for 
their benefit, the hint I had received for 
my own. Constantia Ca(Ndip. 

Feb. ^17. 
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FEMALE IIRESS. 

The government of Sxvilzerlandhavcacl- 
dvesscd the folioiuing circular letter to all 
the lieuttnants-.—~ 

'^"'UE advocate and lesser council oftlie 
i canton of Fribourg, sje, with grent 
displeasure, that, in some parts of ©uv 
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ra.Uon, tile fair eex have renounced mu- 
raliiy, wliiclr is their brightest orna- 
incut, and introduced, and adopted those 
costumes, whicli are foreign from uui 
manners, and contraw to mihiir dcren- 

—I hose iashions, extremely foolisli 
and ridiculous, must inevitably make a 
<langerou!> impression on ajieople who 
have not yet entirely renounced those 
manners which distinguished their an¬ 
cestors.^ 1 hey contribute to the con¬ 
tamination of public morality. 

Adopted with blind enthusiasm, 
and followed with fury by the pleasure ! 
loving crowd, what fatal efi’efts may not 
be^ produced to those whose education 
being neglefled, arc but feebly secured 
against the alltircments of vice. We 
ticmble for tlie moment when morality 
shall disappear ! 

1 his public scandal has so much 
excited the attention of ecclesiastical au¬ 
thority, that they have addiessed us to 
solicit our attention to repress, by the 
most efficacious means, tiiis growing 
evil. 1 hesc means will be without ef- 
le6l, so long as those who, in the inte¬ 
rior of their families ; those to whom 
(>od and nature have given the most sa- 
cicd duties of inculcating virtue, neg- 
lc6\ to seriously reform themselves. 
A general remedy must discover the ex¬ 
istence of the evil, the knowledge of 
whicli is always dangerous and obnox¬ 
ious to those who may be really igno¬ 
rant of it; even the publicity of it is a 
scandal which ought to he avoided. 

To retain as much as possible sim¬ 
plicity of manners in bur canton, and to 
avoid such threatening inconveniences, 

It appears to ns, that the only efficacious 
means consist in the timely interference 
of the tribunal of morals, consequently 
the justices of peace, as presidents 
of these tribunals, will receive from 
them the following instru(5\ions :_ 

If.a person of the female sex dress 
in such a manner as to offend decency 
and morality, the justice of the peace, 
as president of the tribunal of manners, 
must addiess the paients, guardians, or 
liusbands to engage them to exert that 
power which is given them-by nature, 
and the laws, lobring the pel sons back 
to the paths of propriety and prudence, 
and apprise them, that if they still con¬ 
tinue refrablory, they must cite them 
before the tribunal of morals. 


And if these representations are in 
effedl’iai, or if the weakness of parents 
guardians, or husbands, afford no hopi 
of amendmeut, and that the exhorta¬ 
tions of the justices of peace .s-.ioiiUI 
prove of no effebi, then shall these men 
aces be executed, and such cotitamina 
ted women shall be made to appear he- 
foie the tribunal of manners, which wil 
censure them for their irreligious and 
immoral condufcl, exhort thent to fulfil 
their duties, and represent to them with 
energy, how ridiculous and indecent is 
that dress, which, beside the scandal 
that it occasions, exposes a virttious wo¬ 
man to the danger of being confounded 
in the public eyes with those unhappy 
females who justly merit general mn. 
tempt,- La CteJ du Cabinet" 
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From the London Ladies' Museum- 
FRENCH FASHIONS. 

FOR MAY 1819. 

Rose colored silk spencers are 
now' generally worn with while dress¬ 
es for the promenade ; these spencers 
are always made tight to the shape, 
and are finished at the waist with tabs: 
there are sometimes two rows of these 
tabs at the back part of the spencer ; 
they are buttoned up the front, and are 
finished with a small pointed cutT, the 
points turned upwards, and a pointed 
epaulette, both of the same material as 
'the snencer. 

IVhite and black lace shawls, and 
half handkerchiefs, both very large, 
arc also in request for the promenade 
costume ; they are worn with silk 
dresses as well as muslin ones; the 
former are in some estimation, hut 
they are declining in favor. 

The materials for Chapeaus: are 
various, and some new ones have been 
introduced, but we cannot yet say how 
far they will become fashionable; one 
of them called paille de soie is already 
in some estimation, and seems likely 
to be in great favor; it is composed of 
narrow riband, plaited to resemble 
straw. Another pailtecoton, which we 
mentioned last month, is now little 
worn; a third is called Xuasscd, "it is 
split straw manufactured in a new 
manner. No alteration has taken place 
in the shape of bonnets, which are now 
decorated with flowers only, feathers 
being rarely seen. Hats of a round 
shape continue in favor, but the brims 
are now much larger ; they are of the 
same width all round. 

Gowns continue to be made as des¬ 
cribed last month. Toques and dress- 
hats are still fashionable, but not so 
much so as head-dresses of hair; flowers 
and pearls, or jewels intermixed, form 
the fashionable coiffure. The hair is 
dressed always of a veiw moderate 
height. 

The colors most in favor are rose 
color, Citron, lilac, and a peculiar shade 
of sea green. 


T-ASKSE TItICKs, 

A brother Johriaihan sold a quarter 
of lamb to a tavern keeper, one 
morning, for half a dollar. At noon he 
went to the purchaser, and engaged a 
dinner for a quarter of a dollar. The 
quarter of Iamb was set before him, 
the whole of which he quickly de¬ 
voured together witli no small quanti¬ 
ty of trimmings, washing all down 
with copious draughts of cider. 

After this he called at the shop of 
Dr. Bolus, the apothecary, to pur¬ 
chase a small drug, for which the doc¬ 
tor charged three sliillinga and four 
pence. Says Jonathan, “ if you’ll 
abate the odd money, I’ll pay the even.' 
“ very well,” replies Bolus, seeing it 
is you, I’ll take the even” Jonathan 
immediately paid fourpence, declaring 
that to be even, and three shillings to 
be odd. “Ah ha,” says Bolus, •'•'you 
think you have caught me, I suppose, 
but that’s your mistake; for I now 
make three hundred per cent on the 
prime cost,” 
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which they must purchase at an ex- 
tiavagant rate; and, after all, they 
spend their money without being 
thanked for it by the Parisians, who 
have, from a variety of cirtsjm- 
stances, such a thorough disgust to 
the whole family of Bull, that they 
would willingly resign the pleasure 
of picking our pockets for the sake 
of never seeing one of our faces 
again. Rut all this has nothing to do 
with the fashions, you will say. Yes 
it ha?; for, notwithstanding what my 
Irish cousin calls their cordial hatred 


From Ackermann’s Repository. 

FRENCH FEMALE FASHIONS. 

Paris, July 20. 

My dear Sophia^ 

This gay metropolis would just 
now be very empty, if it were not 
for the number of English people of 
fashion who hasten hither in search 
tf health or amusement, cither of 


of us, they invent new fashions as 
fast as they can, in order to tempt ui 
to buy them : and now let me try to 
describe to you the novelties which 
have appeared «ince I wrote last. 

White is most fashionable for pro¬ 
menade dress, but many e.eguates, 
who aireci simplicity wear gowms of 
unbleached cambric : these are or¬ 
namented with three flounces of the 
same material at the bottom of the 
skirt, and each flounce is edged with 
a very narrow’ silk gimp of the same 
colour : it is pointed, and resembles 
what you call in England The 

bodies are low, or partially high, 
tight to the shape, and buttoned be¬ 
hind. Long sleeves, of a moderate 
width, trimmed at the wrist with tw’o 
rows of gimp; a small half-sleeve, 
which falls loosely over the shoul¬ 
der, is also trimmed with gimp. 
These dresses are worn without any 
other covering than a white gauze 
or leno Jichu^ which is put on inside 
the dress, if it is low, or a small pe¬ 
lerine of the same material as the 
gown, if it is high. 

Perkale dresses are made in a 
much more showy style ; but since 
waists and sleeves have been length¬ 
ened, they are both ornamented in 
a manner so excessively formal, as, 
in my opinion, to spoil the figure. 
The bodies of some are composed of 
muslin puckered cross-wise, with 
three or four narrow bands of mus¬ 
lin placed perpendicularly in front 
of the bust: the back is buttoned. 
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The sleeve, which descends almost 
to the elbow, is composed of two or 
three rows of puffed muslin; be* 
tween each is a broad band of work : 
tlie skirt is trimmed to correspond 
with the sleeve, and this formal kind 
of trimming reaches almost to the 
knee. Other dresses, which button 
in front, are tucked entirely across 
the body. There is a loose half¬ 
sleeve, which is also tucked: the 
bottom of the long sleeve is fini.-hcd 
with tucks, and the skirt has, I be¬ 
lieve, eighteen or twenty, which are 
pul pretty close together. This 
dress has not so formal an appear¬ 
ance as you would suppose from the 
description, because the lucks are 
rather deep, and the row of buttons 
down the front of the bust has some 
novelty. A broad ribbon, tied in a 
bow and long ends, still forms the 
fashionable zone, and is an appen¬ 
dage to walking dress that cannot be j 
dispensed with. Some of these rib¬ 
bons are plaid; others have the mid¬ 
dle of one colour and the edges of 
another; but the most fashionable 
ribbons have a narrow edging of 
straw. Within the last few days, 
large square shawls of black lace, 
with rich borders, begin to be much 
in favour ; as are also white gauze 
felts, which are worn very long. 

The materials of chapeaux are va¬ 
rious enough, but there is very lit¬ 
tle difference in the forms of those 
used for the promenade. The brims 
are all very large, and the crowns 
low: some of the brims are quite 
square, others are rounded at the 
comers ; many are so formed as to 
stand out a good deal from the fore¬ 
head, and others are bent very much 
over it: these last are, in general, 
excessively large, and very unbe¬ 
coming. Some of the crowns are in j 
the form of a dome, others are 
round ; and there are a few of a 
whimsical shape, which I do not 
knowhow to describe otherwise than 
by telling you, that they resemhjp 
the apple-dumplings we have so of¬ 


ten longed for when we were chil¬ 
dren together. 

The materials for chapeaux are, 
white straw, gros de JS'aples^ Leg¬ 
horn, gauze, paille de soie^ ixndpaille 
de coton: this last is not always worn 
in straw colour, in which it looks so 
like Legl)orn, that it can scarcely be 
distinguished from it. The brims of 
chapeaux are variously ornamented: 
some have a trimming of gauze in 
ur,Ives' mmiths, a style of trimming 
which has for some time been ex¬ 
ploded, but is now again become 
liishionable; others have a ribbon 
plaited on the edge of the brim, or a 
twisted roll of gauze, which is fre¬ 
quently of two colours; and many 
have a double trimming, which con¬ 
sists of a full jilailing of blond or 
tulle, surmounted by a twisted [daid 
ribbon. We see, occasionally, white 
straw hats finished round the brim 
with bands of yellow straw, and 
these bands are also sometimes used 
to trim the edge of gros t/e Kapleshais^ 
but they are not worn by any of our 
dashing elegantes. 

Flowers and ribbons are the 
only trimming used for promenade 
chapeaux; the most fashionable are, 
roses, lilies, tulips, pinks, popies, 
and hyacinths. Bunches and wreaths 
are equally fashionable, but a few 
ears of ripe wheat are always mix¬ 
ed with the latter. Flowers are 
now in general very tastefully dis¬ 
posed ; they form the sole ornament 
of the crown, and the ribbon is 
merely used to tie the hat under the 
chin. 

I had almost forgotten to say, that 
for the retired morning walk, 
capotes'Are very much in favour; they 
are of a very moderate size: the 
perkale is laid on full, but is confined 
by easings, which form the shape of 
the capote: they have no trimming, 
not even a ribbon; for they are tied 
under the chin by a band of the same 
material. 

I be rage for perkale is at present 
80 great, that it is as much worn for 
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dinner dress as for the promenade. 
However, it is not the only material 
in request: Merino crape and India 
jaconet muslin, of a very thin kind, 
beini5 likewise very fashionable. 
Merino crape is mostly worn in blue, 
lilac, and straw colour; it is always 
trimmed with white satin puffs let in. 
or white satin cogwngs disposed in 
waves, and interspersed with bows. 
Muslin dresses are invariably trim 
med with bonillonnc puffs, or an im* | 
mense number of little flounces, 
put very full together, in the Jichu 
style. j 

Coloured gauze begins to be ini 
favour for evening dress, particular-! 
ly figured blue and pale lilac. One | 
of the prettiest evening dresses wliich 
I have lately seen, is a frock com¬ 
posed of the former material: the 
bottom of the skirt is trimmed with 
white transparent gauze; there is a 
very broad piece, the upper part of 
which is formed into puffs by an in¬ 
termixture of rich blue silk cord, 
and the lower part disposed in deep 
wolves^ mouths. The body is "cut 
moderately low round the bust; the 
back is tight to the shape; the bust 
is full before at the bottom of the 
waist; it is cut down very low on 
each side, but a plain piece of the 
same material forms a kind of sto¬ 
macher, and the full part of the body 
is fastened to this piece by very nar¬ 
row blue satin straps, which are but¬ 
toned at each end ; there are three 
straps on each side, and a white satin 
front is partially seen betw een them. 
The bust is finished by a narrow bat 
very full ruche of transparent gauze. 
The sleeve, which is very full, is 
formed by three rows of deep evolves- 
months over white satin. This is 
really an elegant dress, and more 
novel than any thing that has ap 
peared in evening costume for some 
time. 

The form of low dresses has al¬ 
tered considerably since I wrote last; 
they are cut much higher round the 
bust, the backs are narrower, and 


I the sleeves come so high on the 
shoulder as to be very unbecoming 
to the shape. 

Very little alteration has taken 
place in head-dresses for grand cos¬ 
tume : flowers continue still in fa¬ 
vour, but they are now more worn 
I in wTeaths than diadems. Dress hats 
l»cgiQ to be in some estimation; they 
[are made with very small brims, and 
are adorned with Marabouts: they 
are composed either of gauze, satin, 
gros de Naples^ or sometimes of sil¬ 
ver tissue. 

The hair in full dress is simply 
but becomingly arranged ; the fore 
part is disposed in very full curls 
upon the forehead, a little cf the 
middle of wdiich is left bare ; the 
hind hair forms clusters of bows, 

I which are not brought high; they 
.are separated by plaits, wound in a 
1 serpentine style round the head. 

I Fashionable colours are, sky blue, 
i rose colour, lilac, and straw colour: 

I white is, however, predominant even 
for head-dresses. 

Farewell, dear Sophia! I embrace 
you, as the French say ; need I tell 
you, that to do so in reality would be 
the highest gratification to your 

Eudocia ? 
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Historical notice of Ladies Hresscs. 

Tlie love of'novelty, it lias been ii'itiy ob-iervetl, 
is of fasiiioii. As ilie litiicy .sicken}., 

says a tt rile/’on lliissiibjcci, will) one ii/iMfiination, 
it longs for ai’*.iher. Tliis is llit cause c.l' ibe <vtn- 
liniiai rtvolulinlis ofl'abit uiul bcino’ioiir, and wiiy 
we I'ose so indnstri/iiia ' in pnrsnin!'the cban/re •, 
Ibis ni'iikes litsbion universally (’oliowed, and isCbe 
iroe reason wby the aukwardest people are as 
fond oflhis fully as ibe centeelesl. 

Abfitjl the '.car 1~00 the Ladies wore Holland 
petlicoats embroidered in figures, with din'erent 
coloiirtd siljcs and gold, wit!) broad orriecs at the 
bottom, Miifi's were at this peiiod in use, but 
Very dill'erenl in .shape and materials from those 
of tiie preheiii day, being in general very small, 
and I'l’tcpiiDtly made of leopard skin. . Diamond 
stomacliers adorned the Ladie.s’ bosoms, vyhich 
were composed of that valuable stone set in silver, 
in a variety of figures, upon black silk, and which 
must be admitted to have been a brilliant, if not 
elegant ornament. Satin gowns w’ere lined with 
Persian silk j and handkerchiefs, and Spanish lealh- 
i er shoes lined with gold, were common with persons 
of respecfabiliiy. To these difi'erent articles Ihe 
Ladies added hare necks, with gold and othe/’ j 
ci’osse.H suspended from iliem. Those odd little 
circular pieces of black silk called patches, prevail¬ 
ed also at thi.s period to a mosle.'ilravagant degree. 
These were stuck on diirerent par:.>: of the female 
face, and varied in sizp. Frequent alhi.sions are 
made to these fancied “ beauty spots,” by early 
comic writers. 

Ill 1709 a Lady’s dress is thus described in an 
advertisement to fec;iver one ibal was lost:—“ A 
black silk petticoat, witii a red and while calico 
border! a clierry-coloured slays, trimmed with 
blue and silver ; a red'^pd dnve-coloured daniask 
gown, Wowertil with lai^c trees; a yellow saiin 
apron, tiimined with while Persian; muslin head 
cloths, with crows-foot-edging; double ruffies, 
with line edging ; a black silk fiirbelowed scarf, 
and a spotted hood.” In 1711 a Laily'.s riding- 
dress IS advertised fop sale in the Spectator, of blue 
camblet, well l.accd witji silver, being a coat, waist¬ 
coat, petticoat, bat and feathers. , And another 
advertisement, in 1712. ntciuinns an Isabella co¬ 
loured Khitob gown, flowered willi green and 
gold, and a ilaik coloured clotli gown and petli- 
epat, with tw/o .silver orrices ; a ptirple and gold 
atlas gown, a .scarlet aiuj gold, pz/ae pelticoaL.edg-- 
ed with silver; a wrought i/w/er petticoat, edired 
will) gold ; a black velvet petticoat ; ullegah petti¬ 
coat, striped with green, gold, and white ; a blue 
and silver silk goWn and petticoat; a blue and 
gold atlas 'go.vn and pelticoat, and clogs, laced 
with silver, A .Mrs, Beidej at the same period, 
adverti-i/ed her loss of a gfiseii .silk knit waistcoat, 
with gold and silver flfpvers c// c/wr A. 'and about 
fouri^ii yard.s of gold and sHt^p thltlhdaceon it; 
with a petticoat, of rich stpoiig fl<'»Wered satin, red 
and while, ail in great floyj^satJ^^yys, and scar¬ 
let’flowers with i/ocjf j/irc^'brbcadcd in, raised 
high, like velvet or shag. 

'Die L’idies wore hooped petlicoats, scarlet 
cloaks, and masks, when walking. The lioop.s 
were fair j>ame for the wits, and they spared them 
not : 

•* .tn (■!(!( rly h’dj’, v. liojc bulky iquat figure, . 

IJy lioop. am! wliicf.-(lainit)k, war rendered much bigger. 
Without Itood, audbaru-nech'd;to the t’ork did repair. 

Til shew her new vluthe.t, and to take tliefreib air; 

Her shape, her attire, Riised a thoutofluud laughter; • I 

Away waddles Msihiin, the mob hutriu* after; . ' 

Quoth a wag, thqs obsm’ving.the.iiinsf erd'wd follo'v, 

As sliecome witka lioo^i^a gope off with a hollow!’’. 

In 1760, the Ladies, are slated to liave worn 
the Ibllowing specie.s of caps :—live Fi’eiichpightl 
cap ; ttie Itnnelagh mob; I lie Mary Queen of Scots 
cap; and the fly cap. The latter we m.icy suppose, 
was tlie mo.st esteem^, as. the late Q/ieen Cliar- 
iotie, when she landed in England in 176L’was, 
in compliance with English costume, habited in 
“ a gold brocude, with a white(fround; had a sto- 
m.'iclicr ornamented with diamonds,.,and'wore a 
^jr Cup, with richly laced lappets,” 

Taking the fashions generally within the.last 
forty or fifty vears, We find the Ladies’ fiead cover¬ 
ed with a cusbianiSiii it was termed; generally form¬ 
ed of horse hair, and something like a porter’s 
knot .set upon .the endsr over this the hair was 
combed straight, the sidetf'curled, and the back- 
turned up, and the whole powdered ; diminutive 
caps of gati-ze,.adorned with ribands, and minia¬ 
ture hats, generally of black silk trimmed^ were 
stuck on the tower of hair with long pins. The 
waist, was covered by a long-bodied gown, drawn 
exceedingly close over slays laced still closer; the 
hips sometimes supported a belbhnop : the sbbul- 
deis, Kliernaiely small cloaks and cardinals; the 
former of muslin and silk, and the latter almost 
always of black silk, richly laced. ' 

Tnis description of dress altered by degrees to 
the present fashion. The head insensibly lowered ; 
the horse hair first gave place to large natural 
curls, spread over the face and ears ; the cap en¬ 
larged to an enormous size, and Ihe bonnet swell¬ 
ed in .proportion. Silks became unfasl'.iortable, 
and printed calicoes, and the finest white muslins, 
were substituted. Hoops were entirely discontinu¬ 
ed, except at court. These were all improve- j 
menls ; but it is only:of late years that the Ladies,! 
■Vniich lo ibeir honour, liave thrown aside most of 
! the hateful attempts to supply nature’s deficien- 
I cies, and now appear, in that native grace and pro¬ 
portion which distinguishes, an tinglish-woman;—, 
' The hair, cleansed from all extraneous matter, 
shines in. beautiful lustre carelessly turned round 
the head, in the manner adopted by the most emi¬ 
nent Grecian sculptors; and the form appears 
through their snow white draperies in that fasci¬ 
nating manner, which excludes tlip least th/iught 
of imoroDrietv. Their hats and bonnets of straw*, 
chip, and beaver, if some wbat less, would be ex¬ 
tremely becoming; and their velvet pelisses, 
shawls, and silk spencers, are contrived to improve, 
rather than injure the form. 
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LONDON FASHIONS. 

Evening Dress .—A frock composed of Dj itish 
net, and worn over a white aatin slip; the body, 
which is somewhat in the Spanish style, is called 
the Corsage a Infante; it is composed of an iiitrr- 
mixture of white satin and British net, and orna¬ 
mented with pearls. A row of points, composed 
of satin and net, finishes tlic waist, w'hich is very 
short. The sleeve, which is very short, is slashed; 
the slashes are filled with net, and edged with 
pearl; and the bottom of the sleeve, ns well as the 
bust, is ornamented by a full quilling of blond. 
The skirt is moderately long and more than usu ¬ 
ally full. 

Walking Dress.—-k fawn colored {lopliu dress: 
the body of a thitie-quarter height; it is cut byas, 
and has no seam, except under the arm. The back 
is narrower than last month; the fronts just meet, 
but do not cross; the sleeve is long, rather loose, 
and confined across the wrist by a satin piping 
disposed in waves; they ai'c about two inches in 
length, and arc finished by a small tuft at the end 
of each wave. 


FRENCH PEASANTRY. 

The influence of the toilette is universal in 
France, and it is far from being exclusively an ob¬ 
ject of female devotion, even among the jieasantry. 
The young farmer is, in his own estimation, as 
attractive as any meneilleiix of the chaussee D'Jin- 
tin can 8up\K)se himself. His well powdered head 
and massive quieu, his round hat, drawn up at 
either side, *pourfaire le monsieurf his large sil¬ 
ver buckles, and large silver watch, with his 
smart white callico jacket and trowsers, present 
an elegant exhibition of rural coxcombry, while 
the elders of the village set off their frieze coats 
with a fine flowered linen waistcoat, whose redun¬ 
dancy of flaps renders the texture of the nether 
part of their dross very unimportant. 

But, however tasteless or coai-sc, however sim¬ 
ple or grotesque, the costume of the French pea¬ 
santry may appear to the stranger’s eye, it still 
is a costume! It is a refinement on necessity, and 
nut the mere and meagre covering of shivering 
nature. It is always one, among many evidences, 
that the people are not poor, arc not uncivilized, 
that they require the decencies of life, and arc 
competent to purchase them. 

Lady Morgax. 
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LONDON FASHIONS. 

FOR SEPTEMBER. 
fCojichided from page ZO.) 

The form of evenio'dress is the same 
as dinner, except that a trliile lace or 
satin front is worn inside the low body 
which we described in pur last, and that 
short sleeves are almost universal, and 
long ones are generally, adopted in din- 
ner dress. There is an alteration in the 
materials of full dress; but for the social 
evening parties line clear muslin, rjchly 
trimmed with lace Mci rouleaus of tt?is-; , 
ted satin ; ribbon, or else dcappries of , 
tulle drawn up by wjiite silk cords,,and 
tassels, and edged with- satin 'ribbon, , 
are ysry fashionable; A short full sleeve 
is fastened up with bows of while satin ' 
ribbon. A cestus of while satin, edged 
with whit* silk fringe,- and fastened 'bei 
hind in a full bow without ends, is worn 
with these dresses. We have seen noth¬ 
ing for some lime in the form of evening 
dress, that pleased us so hiucli : it is at 
ouce simple, tasteful, and becoming. 

Caps arc more worn in half drew IliaB 
ever- Gauze Gaps are in;higli estima¬ 
tion. As to the forms of the head dres* ; 
see, they are so various, that one would 
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be pusfiiled to tell which was most fash- 
ionaWe; we mean the crowus of caps, 
ftr the lower parts are geDerallj* of the 
uobkiad.^ 

Some few ladies, indeed, venture to 
wear what used ,toi be termed cottage 
«aps; but though they are very hecora- 
ing, and, exceedingly proper for half 
dress, they are but partially adopted. 

The Blandford turban, invented by 
the lady who favors us with our dresses 
this month, is at present in high requisi¬ 
tion among tonish elegantes; it is com¬ 
posed of a tvhite lace scarf, disposed in 
folds round a small oval crown ; these 
folds are wreathed with pearl. One 
end of the scarf falls loosely over the 
n?ck at the right side, and a plume of 
white feathers is placed at the left. This 
is an uncommonly elegant head tlress.— 
Though toques and turbans are ingenerul 
estlmatidn, flowers are still much in 
favor particularly with youthful belles. 
■White lace scarfs, cither pinned care¬ 
lessly at the back of the head, with the 
ends flowing behind, or else disposed in 
foMs in the style of a turban, are also in 
favor. ' ' 

Turquoise and emeralds, mixed with 
pearbare high in estimation in full dress 
jewellery. In that worn for half dress, 
plain gold continues mdst in favor ; but 
white cornelian, elegantly set iu gold, is 
still'fasbionablc. 

Half boots, the Imrer part of kid', the 
upper of stout silki are fn general esli- 
matidn, both for' carriage 'dress and for 
elegant' promenade- costume; they are 
worn veiy short. 

No alternation in the fasliionabte co¬ 
lors for the month. 
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notwithstandini^ tlie rainy Reason, 
and the dirf it caii'P? in the stn-cts 
of Paris, iiolliin^ is deeun d more 
elegant, when a si'cncor is worn, 
than a i^own of white cambric : lliese 
sptMicers are of velvet; of dill, rent 
colours, accoruiiii; lO thctriSteol i::e 
wearer; and the top ol the slei'\e 

is cleirantiv ornamented wilii r.ii 

* 

epaulette wine, corisistina; of six 
rows, and which arc made to stand 


CABINET OF TASTE, 

OR MO.VTIILV eOMFKNnJLM OF eOllEIGX 
eosTi MC. 

/h/ a Parisian iMrrespondent. 

COSTI MF O.'" P4KIS. 

Fashion, in l>;is, as if to indcnini- 
1vh(*r iair n''*ad)itants toi the dark 
idoom of sI’Ort days and ini^'ty niorn- 
u);rs, ha« in invenlinjr 

''\QT\ i,ay and eleatant appendage to 
the Tdlctte, and every hellc is attired 
in^oiively and v<‘rsali)e a manner, 
&,\{ they appear as ii just issuing 
from the palaces of the liiblcd Genii 
of the Arabian Tales, to enliven with j 
their brilliant appearance this terra-! 
fpieoiis globe. 

The least ray of a wintry sun; 
sheds a glitter over the polished j 
«teel brandenbnur^s,, or frogs, that i 
fasten down the pelisses in front; and : 
these pelisses are generally made of 
4ome light and lively colour: indeed, 
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up. 

The hats are chieflv of velvet, or 
shag silk ; they are trimmed at the 
edge by blond, laid on si'.dt, and 
placed under tlie et.g^ of ihe hat: 
sometimes it is a scarf, or half a gar¬ 
land of velvet flowers, which orna¬ 
ments the crowns oftliebp hats, or a 
wreath of partridge’s Ic uhers: bea¬ 
ver hats, the nuinhor ol whirii in¬ 
crease daily, have no other Irlmming 
than a band of ribband, fastened on 
one side with a (Insp, or hurkh-, of 
polished steel. On shag sdk I, u e 
genenilly see plumes of led and 
white feathers, gn'cn and w!i t , and 
.:elcs(ial blue. Some ladies uho af¬ 
fect a plainness ofclre‘>i, h iv(* their 
hats only ornamented with oik' i)o\v 
of ribband, with the pt r ' I 
very sharp. The iiai ... a 
verv moderate size, ami (bo brims 
cliieflv extended ; but bonnets still 
conliiiuc very large, and are phe od 
backwards. For the public walk.s, 
bats of whilt' satin, with a plume r,i' 
marabout feathers of a celesiial lilim, 
arc much in favour. The shape of 
the hats is not round, hut projects 
very much in front. Bos(*.coloured 
hats are lined with white shag : and 
spangled velvet hats, ornamented 
with plumes of feathers, are much 
in requisition. A few hats Imve 
! made their appearance turned up on 
: each side, like riding h:ds; those 
hats are invariablv ornamented w hh 
feathers, and the crowns and ( dgi s 
are trimmed with llulings of satin, or 
ribbands rut in coxcombs. Broad 
stri]ied ribbands form also a very fa¬ 
vourite trimming for bats ; with tWs 
the hat is also frequently hound 
tlie eilge. 
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For home costtlnUf no dresses are The favourite ornifments in jewel- 
reckoned more elegant than those lery are of coral, and the most pre¬ 
made of merino crape : the most valent colours vine-leaf green, Cur- 
fashionable colours in this material melite, Neptune blue, and slate co- 
are, vine-leaf green, Carmelite lour.—L a Be/le Assemb/ee, 
brown, lilac, grey, and slate-colour, 
with Neptune blue. White merino 
crapes are also worn in evening 
dresses; these are finished by a rich 
border of embroidery in different 
colours. 

Evening dresses, are, however, 
made chiefly of crape, ornamented 
with silver fringe, with body and 
short sleeves of white satin. Ball 
dresses consist of white satin slips, 
with three flounces of lace, sur¬ 
mounted by a rouleau of crape, or 
of a large rouleau, round the border, 
ol crape and satin ; next to which is 
a wreath of flowers, and over the 
flowers a broad lace, elegantly les- 
tooned : some winter ball dresses arc 
made of spangled velvet, with trim¬ 
mings of tulle. 

Flowers, made of feathers, form a 
beautiful head-dress for young la¬ 
dies : they are of various colours; 
but those of black or white, accord¬ 
ing to the diflerent colour of the 
hair, are reckoned most elegant. The 
black represent full-blown roses, the 
while, tulips; the foliage is always of 
the same colour as the flower. Tur¬ 
bans of Chinese crape, surmounted 
by a Bird of Paradise plume, is also 
a favourite head-dress for evening 
parties: as arc dress hats of satin, 
with a band, the ends of which are 
ornamented with pearls. India mus¬ 
lin, crape, and Cachemire, are the 
most prevalent materials for tur¬ 
bans ; some, however, are partly of 
white crape, and partly of rose- 
coloured satin, intermingled with 
pearls. Togues of black velvet also 
are worn, crowned with heron’s fea- 
ihcrs, or a bird of Paradise. i 

I he hair of the French ladies is I 
now dressed so as to form a pyramid, 
consisting of several stories, if 1 may 
so express myself, of plaits or braids ; 
these are, in full dress, intermingled 
with pearls, and the lower one en¬ 
circled by a wieuili of liowcis. 
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From the London La Belle Assemblee, of 1818. 

Observatiom on the Dress of Ladies. 

It is not long since the following question 
was proposed in France by a certain society, 
and a prize offered to the author who should 
answer it in the most satisfactory and incon¬ 
trovertible manner. 

Question. —Has the art of the toilet attained 
under the meridian of Paris, its highest degree, 
of perfection, and is it now at the eve of ex¬ 
periencing the fate of bll human inventions, 
which degenerate as soon as their develope- 
meet is completed ? 

Fifteen authors agree in maintaining that the 
art of the toilet in France had exhausted the 
resources of genius, and in discovering, which 
some censured and others praised, an eminent 
characteristic of voluptuousness, inquiry, and 
caprice, together with a tolerably good loss 
of time, taste, and money, and a proportion¬ 
ate relaxation of morals. 

The flocietjS hov/over, unmoved by tlM«e 
declamations, reserved its whole interested 
attention for the Memorial No. 8, bearing this 
motto: And I too have drank of the waters of 
the Mechacebe river. This last work discov¬ 
ers an original and independent mind. “I smile. 
with contempt,” says the author, “when 1 
see a society of pensive men resolve thought¬ 
lessly ; 1 feel indignant when I hear Europeans 
speaking of their toilet, as if in Paris, the same 
as in London, the art so called was not in its 
infancy, which no one cares about, a coarse 
daub entirely neglected !” These assertions 
undoubtedly are strange enough; but what 
will appear still more so is, that the author 
proves them to be founded on truth. He es¬ 
tablishes a parallel between our most refined 
toilet and that which is in common use in the 
forests of America; he pursues it with perse¬ 
verance through an immensity of details; and 
with equal erudition and logic exposes our in¬ 
feriority. 

Instnmmis and preparations. —He has only 
been able to find out seven hundred and 
twenty-nine on the most fashionable dressing 
tables of the Chaussee ePAntin; whqreas he 
produces a catalogue of two thousand and 
thirty-five which are indispensably requisite 
amongst the Iroquois. 

Extent on which the operations are performed, 
—-It is only the fourth part, says he, of the 
person of a Parisian lady that- receives cos; 
metic ointments, whilst over the whole bodies 
of the females of the Missouris he has never 
fi>und the space of one inch square but on 
which the ingeDious- attention of coquetry 
^ad deposited insigniit of its impression, 


Is the j^rogress of the art considered ?—^The 
preparations for the body of an European 
fair lady are limited to the blending of, and 
covering over each other,four colours almost ; 
which does not excel the abilities of a house- 
painter ; but the diapered skin of a savage 
combines, in the eye of an amateur, histori¬ 
cal, landscape, arabesk, and portriat paint- 
ing. 

J$ courage brought into question ?—^The 
American female endures the torture of the 
stiletto, of fire, and of caustics; whereas 
papering hair, crisping it, or using pincers to 
pull off such as are superfluous, &c. are 
scarcely parodies of the other executions 
suggested by vanity. 

Good taste. —No one as yet has presumed 
to deny but the costumes of the new world 
efiered drapery better suited to the taste of 
our artists, and revealed nudity with more 
sublime truth. 

Richness. —There are dresses in (he Flori- 
das, masterpieces- of skill and patience, the 
making of which speak thirty years of assid¬ 
uous working ; working moreover, the 
feathers, metals, and colours, are incompara¬ 
ble 

Habit. —The undress, so common among 
us, is a gross liberty quite unknown in the 
woods of America, neither would the most 
brutal huntsman start from bis hut without 
carrying the implements of his toilet wrapped 
up in duck-skin round his waist. 

Eagerness and passion. —It is known that 
for a frivolous ornament the savage is always 
ready to give up his hut; and his wife to 
forfeit her honour; it is even probable that 
exchanges of the kind are eft’ected among 
them with greater expedition still, if possible, 
than in our country. 

“ Silence !” exclaims the author, “ ye 
national flatterers who are enraptured at 
French eloquence ! hold your tongues, ye 
covetous husbands and scolding fathers, who 
bewail the excesses of dress! Alas! every 
article in Paris is still plain, innocent and 
homely ; far from undergoing k decay, the 
art of dressing is in its cradle, or rather at 
its first dawn. The thought, I confess, is 
disgraceful; but we may still entertain great 
hopes, for we are in a fair way towards im¬ 
provement. Nature would have it that the 
progress of the toilet should be in an invert¬ 
ed ratio of civilization; and as it is evident 
that, in many respects we retrograde with 
regard to the latter, it is but right that we 
should gain ground towards the former. We 
shall be no losers by the bai^ain ; for I have 
studied the age we live in, and have only 


found it afforded two supports to human kind¬ 
ness, viz. sleep and dress; this last especially, 
which, monopolizing all the leisure hours of 
the savage tribes, secures them at once 
against ambition, hnnui^ scandal, and female 
authors.”—Speaking of these, the same 
author says “ The books written by a 
mao are generally better than himself; a 
woman, on the coutrary, is always more de- 
. serving than her publications. A hook and a 
bail afe, for a woman, two public represen¬ 
tations ; and it is no more possible for her to 
make her appearance in the one with the 
style of her mind, than at the other with her 
natural complexion.” 
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OBSERVATIONS ON FASHION., 
f Concluded from Page 282^.^^ • 

AT a masquerade, dqVifig the carni 
val, I met with a lady ul’ my acqi^tnt- 
ance,>a young, and a very handsonid'wo- 
man ; but what terms can express ihe 
charms with which si\c was on that day 
adorned ! No, never did I see such bril- 
liancy, such vivacity ; never did i behold 
a pnysiocnomy more open, more inter¬ 
esting, more animated eyes, a more svvjBet- 
ly smiling mouth.' It was not the same 
person, but one of those airy nymphs witli 
whom the voluptuous imagination of Ihe 
poets has embellished the bmks of (he 
Eurotas. AH eyes were fixed upon h^r. 
What was the reason ofthis cxiraoidiim- 
ry chatige ? A dress proscribed by tustvm 
Tor several years, the wearing of which, 
nothing but the carnival could tlien sane 
tion. A simple shepherdess’ hat of white 
straw, placed rather backward on the 
head, a tuft of flowers, hair gracefully 
flowing—such was Ihe talisman that cre¬ 
ated these’ new charms in Zepinnna ! 
“ What a pity” said 1, coming up to her, 
“ that you cannot always wear a hat whicli 
becomes you so well 1” “ At any other 
time than a ma^cpierade," said she, smi 
ling,‘ I should be tho ight mlicnlous," 
“ I know it,” replied 1, “ but then how 
handsome you would look!” 

Hence it appears that there are ex- 
tremely pleasing fashions, which custom 
absolutely prosciihes, and that there arc 
others c^qually ridiculous which its absu. 
lute ppwer condemns the fair sex to fol¬ 
low. 

A few days afterwards, I met Zephi- 


rina, but, alas I h^w -changed I she was 
no longer the same woman. Under the 
dark contour of a deep and unlucky hat, 
her beauty wa^ totally extinguished ; her 
brow no longmexhibited that gractfui 
display whichrasoweil adapted to youth j 
her eyes had their lustre ; her head 
had not the hari^bnious accompaniment 
of an elegaqi^^ress ; the frolic train of 
sports and loves no longer played in the 
moving ringlets of her flowing hair : in a 
word, Zuphinnu attracted not the facina- 
ted eyes of man, but Zephirina was dress¬ 
ed alter the fashion of the day. Custom, 
then, would not permit her to appear more 
handsome. 


Theie are, indisputably, charming IB 
sliions, tashions authorir^d by good taste' 
but in every tiling thsre is a peif.ctinn, 
that is, a point whi<Kh good taste cannot 
pass without losing Us way. As soon as 
this pyifer.tiou is attained, no change can 
he made uilhout removing farther from 
It ; and this is exactly our case. 


To the hoiiourof the female Parisians, 
I must say. that about live years since, 
they l ad attained the degree ofpeifec- 
lioii of wliicli I am speaking. Their dress 
at iliai time combined simplicity, ele¬ 
gance,good iHste,and gracefulness. 1 hey 
exhibited to us an image ol those lovely 
Grecian women, whose charms arc cele¬ 
brated in history. Tlieir garments scerp 
ed to have been designed by tlie pencil 
of the Graces, and their head-diess was 
at once simple and noble. 

Why has the genius of inconstancy 
obliged the sex to abandon so seducing a 
costume f Custom, you know, requires 
change, they have therefore changed in 


compliance with its dictates. Eyery day, 
introducing a new fashion, has destroyed 
a charm ; every day has beheld a grace 
supplanted by something ridiculous, and 
caprice has succeeded good taste. 

The aex cannot be too thoroughly coti- 
vinced thkl absurdity kills taste, and that 
simpticiiyAvill always have just claims to 
embcllisli even beauty itseif. The caprice 
of fdGliion, so far from increasing the in* 
fluence which women pretend toexerciife 
over our f^x, only serve very often to 
render vhepi ridiculous or ugly. I will 
mention but one example out of a thou¬ 
sand. Ought not the figure of the head 
to be oval ? Should not every thing which 
alters this ^gure, be considered as de¬ 
tracting Mm nature ? What then are we 
to think of those bonnets that project both 
before and behind, and give the head of a 
Woman, seen in profile, the form of a' 
hammer! Have saiag-sever invented 
any thing more ridiculous ? 

The lime when the women of Greece 
acted such a distinguished part, when 
(hey received the homage of the greatest 
men. was when the simplicity of their 
dress harmonized with the perfection of 
their charms. Their heads were not 
then overloaded with a vain luxury of 
iiSkless ornaments ; their long dark hair 
fell in iinduiating ringlets on their shoul¬ 
ders, or a simple gold pin turned them 
up with taste, and fastened their bi'dliant 
tresses. In the cities they always went 
with the'r heads uncove'-cd: had they 
occasion to expose themselves to the 
beams of the sun, then, i.ideed, a Thesa- 
lian hat proiectid their complexion, with¬ 
out giving ofieiice lu taste. 

I must not conclude this chapter with- 
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out shewing how obscure, vile, disgusling, 
I'yor atrocious, the origin of lAany of our 
' fa^ilj^ns has been. Circumstances of 
every kind have furnislied some fashion 
or other, and things which only tended to 
perpetuate the rcmcmbiance of fatal ac 
cidents, have been adopted for dress 
'J'hus, the opera house, laving been fnr- 
meily consumed by a fire, in which a 
great number of unfortunate people lost 
their lives, a few days afterwauls no other 
colour was to be seen but that calledyen 
d’o/icra. They dressed themselves out 
with the i'ccollection of liui|ian creatures 
burned alive ! But thcyj’M d'ojicra was a 
handsome colour! Have we not seen wo* 
men wear rings in which were set stones 
of the BAStillc ? Tlicsethey called bijoux 
a la conatindion. But what is nil this, in 
comparison with what follows ! My pen 
almost refuses to recoid the atrocious 
fashion—women have worn il their ears 
golden guillotines! 'Whatthen is fa¬ 
shion ! 


.... Sf. ' . , arc shaded dove .browns, lined with ner* 

Thef(>llow!|B|k<^*Attons ontlie Fashions/ . . 

for May, ISOJ^SfJrom Bell's Co, at and Fa. '’“'‘'‘l contrasted. We have 

bluonabic Mag<4Zine. We trust they willprovc one of silvcr-dove surbnct)]in« 

acceptable to oer fair readers. I ^d throughout with pale pink, and another 


At this season of fasliiS^^e;fijstivity^ 
wliei^leasure dunces oh. tire Wings oi 
tinic^when the magic influence of taste 
and ton, aid the enchanting witcheries of 
the Loves and the ^a 9 cs ; and nature 
and beauty disdain norto p^ kom'age at 
the shrine of genius and art, the triumph 
of the goddess is complete—she mounts 
her airy car, wields her soeptre of rainbow 
hue,cxulti^iig in the splei||fcur of her train. 
Bouts, halls, and operas/pic-nics, plays, 
and sumptuous dinnc|^|Are but tests of 
her popularity, and ei^UQK specimens of 
her all powerful domini^'ttpf 

It would greatly excej^otn^timits, were 
we to enter iiua a minute detail of every 
jiarticiilar, and varied article which the 
vivid fancy, of each fashionable fair dis- 
pl.iys. So muliiplied are their forms, so 


of light brown, shot with amber, and lined 
yvith a Persian of tlie latter colour. Mats 
bonnets are still worn of correspon¬ 
dent materials; nor do we know of any 
other at thfs season, which could be 
adopted so consistent, and unobtrusively 
elegant. With females of rank and taste, 
these articles are generally confined to the 
three following 'orders : the Beresford 
hat, the peasant's bonnet, and equestrian 
hat. The latter is given in one of our 
prints of fashion for the last month. The 
two former are more novel, but not more 
distinguishable. The thioat is now uni- 
versully covered in the morning costume; 
and those wlio have not yet adopted the 
high Paiisianchemise,(or morning wiap) 
wear the new habit shirt, winch is some- 
limes foimcd to unite in front, wiih a 
higli-iounded coll ir, richly embroidered, 
and trimmed at the edge with very nar- 
row net; at o hers, the shiit is finished 


i w|h 


^ buttons on the shoulder, and the col- 
lar cut so us to sit close round the chin, 


1 diversified their style and hue, that it is 

But enough of these horril subjects ! ggly by the most careful attention, that 
Fashion has seldom exhibitedUiis degree We complete a regular .md tasteful selec 
of atrocity ; but how often lips she not »ion. But we have pledged ourselves to ‘“' .'j'." 
appeared abject and debased ! Have wc our fair correspondents on this Ixtad; and f” eais : but in eiilicr case, 

not seen her raking even in filth, to pick exulting in tlie-ir suHVage, and crtrirfousof points , oi.i 

up the brilliant chimeras whicli governed their approbation, we enter on our task ^**1’*’' bottoms of dresses, petticoats, 
the opinion, and seduced the sex ! The with alacrity and pleasure. 


soft colour of the heavens, the carnation 
of the rose, or the verdant carpet of our 
meads had grown too common, and were 
left for the lower classes. The mud of 
I’aris, the soot of our chimneys, and the 
rags of Savoyards became the fasliionable 
colours. Finally, have we not seen, and 
this undoubtedly is the height of ignomi¬ 
ny, have we not seen the fair sex seeking 
the colour of their ribbons in the very ex' 
Clement of the royal infant ? The colours 
ra:a dau/.bin adorned every dress, and 
this woid, whicli I cannot now write, 
without repugnance, was then in the 
mouths of all the best hied women ! Wlial 


Since the introduction of ilic Polish 
pelise, we have remarked nolliing pai ti- 
ciilarly new in the formation of this arti¬ 
cle of attire. The texture of which they 
ai*e now composed, is almost exclusively 


and sleeves, (his ornament is always seen. 
Indeed, we never recollect a period wlien 
needle woik was so uiiivers. lly fashiona¬ 
ble : and lamenting (as must every coii- 
sidenile individual)on the fewtccupalions 
left for the female of fallen fortune, we 
cannot but give credit to our amiable 


. 4 vr»i» UllilUUlC 

of twill sarsiiel; but various, alterations coiinirywomen, who thus judiciously unite 


have taken place in the ornamental pirl 
of them. The long flowing i ibbor. is laid 
aside ; the higli collar is seldom seen ; 
and the simple folded vest had banislied 
(anr.idst the most distinguished females) 
the cliimeselte of antecedent date. 


bumaniitj with elegance ui.d taste. Sliort 
dresses of cra|)e, or clear muslin, with 
long sleeves of lace, are now admitted in 
the evening costume ; and, strange to 
say, are often seen in full diess 1 We 
cannot by any mean.s stibsciibe to a fa- 


Tile 

loose flowing opera coat, with deep pele- sbion which destroys that distinguished 
line cape, the Polish robe, and Ihelliber- uniformity, the acknowledged attendant 
a ridiculous taste, that would attempt to K've'i in our last number, are on a correct taste. A shot l skirt in full 

dress beauty in disgusting images I With ‘"l: ‘'y'''' but dress must ever be a mai ked inconsislcir 

this stroke of ihe pencil, latFics, I ^ cy ; except expressly designed for danc- 

finish the picture of fashion. plam, the skin trimmings being on the ing. The however inconvenient, 

decline. The colours commonly chosen and inimical to the approtfeh of suiround- 
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ing brain, gives much dignity and grace 
to tin figure ; if banished from the draw¬ 
ing room, the coufi d'aeil Is destroyed. 
The exposition of the back and shoulders 
is btill univtrsd in the evening costume ; 
but we thii.k ilie bosom of dresses arc a 
little advanced of late. The simple wrap 
fionti. commeiiciiig immediately at the 
corner of tlie bosom, and finished at the 
edge with a trimming, corresponding with 
that of the dress, is again revived, and is 
remitik ihle amidst the peasant’s waist, 
and square-gored front, which contend 
with it for popularity. Those whose 
judgment isj.ct the long sleeve for the 
evening, or full dress, wear the sleeve 
very short; sometimes we observe a plain 
frock sleeve of satin, with a high cuff of 
lace, trimmed at the edge with a plaited 
net, bends bugles, foil, or sjlver, as may 
best unite with the dress. The Spanish, 
or slashcd'ileeve, is also very new, and a 
sh'.ve, formed in shell-scollops, over 
white satin, has a chaste and elegant ef¬ 
fect. A dress of white crape, ornament¬ 
ed with steel beads, and the Russian hus¬ 
sar cap, with Polish plume, scattered 
svith steel dust, is amidst the splendid 
novelties of the season. This dress at¬ 
tracted'''universal attention at the Mar- 
diioness of H's last grand assembly. ’I he 
shawl dress is a most select and tasteful 
attire, and is usually worn with a white 
satin or sarsnet slip; muslin, or crape 
round dresses, trimmed with silver or gold 
velvet ribbons, in whits or colours, has a 
most animated appearance. We observ-1 
ed one of these dresses, with the ribbon 
laid m waved'stripes,at regular distances 
fio i> the bo tom of the waist ; the i-ffcc^ 
was attractive and elegant. The lionie 
costliine, or half dicss. (on relinquishing 
the morning attire) is usually composed 
ofmuslin, of divers kinds ; plain colour- 
efllarsnets, 01 Italian crapes. They are 
chi. fly loimed in simple round dresse.s, 
with wrapfiont .; ortne peasant’s j a kt t 
and petticoat, with trimmings of ncedlc- 
woi a, or ribbon. 

The hair exhibits little variety since 
gur last comtnttnicution. The Grecian 


style contindes .as yet um'ivailed ; but 
ringlets are i>ften'^t:en^jf|||^g irregular¬ 
ly from various point6,^Dunchiiny from 
the left temple-t^ands are partially ad¬ 
mitted. 'rhcnlali is too general to be 
rankedn^.U^rH^lect delineation ; and no 
femMe >f^i^vears her hair ^without orna¬ 
ments, The embroidered cap, o-^ Pay- 
<annr, simply tied under the chin, witli.» 
ribbon jil^rrcsponding with its lining, and 
ornan^entctj^wf^^buncli oi wild roses, 
forms a head-dress of much attraction 
and simplicity. Demi-wreathf of frosted 
Dowers, ai^ also selebted, 'and arc an or¬ 
nament g^erally becoming: but for tin- 
obtiiisive neatness, and unstudied grace, 
the halUbandki 
or colours, em 
sllver,\dm 
must ever 
much attri 


iefs of lace, in white, 
'ered in white, gold, or 
no competitor: they 
iidered uii ornament of 
nd only require a lit¬ 
tle judgment in their dijpositibrt to give 
an advan^geous effect. The coronet, 
a-/a C/eo/iatra, formed of diamonds and 
rubies, is a new and splendid, ornament 
foi; tlie fiont of the hair, and is fiequent- 
ly worn with the hidf-liandkercliicf. % 
deed the diadem and tiara, together with 
bandeaus of steel, gold, and foil, rank 
amidst the fashionable ornamen.s of the 



kid. White kid gloves form an indis¬ 
pensable part of full dress j York tan, or 
Limerick, is most esteemed on other.,oc-^ 
casions ; but in this article, the t^te of 
the weaief is in general a sulTicient guide. 
The prevailing colours are shaded dove, 
pink, jonquille, violet, and niorono. 


season.^ - 


Trinkets continue, with some few ad¬ 
ditions, on par with our last report. Neck- 
lacesofdiamonds.orotberprecious stones 
consist of one row, very large in the cen¬ 
tre, and gradually decreasing in site lO- 
wards the ends; thiy are genet ally set 
transparent. With these necklaces, the 
ear-ling is shaped in a small pear form; 
but is Otherwise in the style of a hoop, or 
uctagon, of dimensions larger than we 
ever remember them. The cable-neck¬ 
lace, with /talent sna/ist, in form of a fe¬ 
rule, in pearl Q|' beads, with bracelets to 
correspond, is a ne# and very attractive 
onianient. The armlet is uiiiversully of 
hair, or a broad gold htibp } sometimes 
the hair i.s interwoven with pearl, or steel 
beads. Dress shoes are of while satin, 
jean, or kid, eiili|r plain, embrnidered, 
or painted; undress, ofbrown) or dove 
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ON KEEPING, OR COSTUME IN CHARACTER. 


‘‘ Scrvetur ad iimini 


Qualis al) incojito piocesserit, ot sibi constct.” 

1 AM not going to write a dramatic essay, as the language of my mot¬ 
to, and the source; whence it is drawn, might seem to indicate : so the 
reader, if lie pleases, in translating my quotation may substitute the in¬ 
dicative for the subjunctive mood. 

My business is with the actual existing drama of real life ; and my 
office, not to prescribe, but to describe. A very general complaint is 
made respecting this said drama, of the want of consistency in most of 
its individual characters. But I shrewdly suspect that this complaint is 
unfounded, and that the inconsistency will be discovered to lie not in 
character, but in actions. 

Our friend Flaccus asserts that men in general not only differ from 
each other, but that the same man cannot remain lor two hours like 
himself. This may be very true, as far as actions are concerned. The 
motives of human conduct are frequently very complicated, and gene¬ 
rally, as well as the circumstances in which they originate, are hidden 
from our view. From childhood to youth, from youth to manhood, 
from manhood to old age, the character remains essentially the same 
in every individual. In all the vicissitudes of fortune, in all the varie¬ 
ties of conduct, the character is still the same ; and the most opposite 
actions, could we discover their secret springs, would afford no argu¬ 
ment of inconsistency in the person who performed them. 

Every man, even the weakest, possesses a portion of self-command, 
which he can use, wlnm the motive is sufficiently urgent, to control his 
natural disposition, and conceal his real character. We sometimes see 
a man whose general conduct has been pusillanimous, act like a man 
of spirit. Do we conclude from this that he has chang('d his nature 
all of a sudden, and been transformed from a coward into a brave 
man } No! we naturally look into the circumstances of the case, to 
discover the cause of such singular discrepancy in his conduct, and to 
account for the unusual effort of volition. In like manner, when a man 
of approved courage behaves on one occasion like a coward, it is more 
philosophical, as well as more charitable, to attribute it to some pecu¬ 
liarity of predicanumt than to a change of character. Though, to be 
sure, the general cast of a man’s conduct does not, in all instances, pre¬ 
sent us with the best criterion of his real character. Here a distinction 
is to be observed not very flattering to poor human nature:—though the 
actions are in general praiseworthy, still the solitary lapse may betray 
the real character, for the motives to habitual dissimulation may be pow- 
erlidly and generally operative; but, on the other hand, where vice is 
predominant in the conduct, the solitary virtue jiroves little in favour of 
the disposition. 

But I do not mean to enter deeply into this copious and important 
subject, which is well worthy of the powers of some one more pro¬ 
foundly versed in the philosophy of life. I shall confine myself to ob¬ 
serving on the correspondencies that exist between the minute and ap¬ 
parently trivial particulars of conduct with the general and essential 
attributes of character. The harmony, the proportion, the keeping, as 
it were, that is found in the details of dress, manners, domestic habits. 
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&c. with the general intellectual and moral conformation of the indivi¬ 
dual. This is a department of the subject certainly not the least 

amusing, and, peradventure, not the least important and conclusive in 
its results. 

Dress is much more essentially connected with character than is 
geneially supposed. Putting dandyism entirely out of the question, 
there is scarcely any individual wlio does not exhibit some peculiarity in 
dress, more or less striking; and I venture to assert, that there is not 
one man in five hundred wholly inatU'ntive to the subject. However 
remote a man may be from a coxcomb, or howevel* hear he may be to 
a sloven, he will have some choice in the cut, colour, or quality of his 
habiliments. A perfect indifference in these particulars is not always 
a proof of a mind superior to trifles; it as often argues a deficiency of 
taste, and a neutralized insipidity of character. 

There are many coxcombs bijsides the unfortunate dandy par ex¬ 
cellence.’’ Look at that young physician carefully habited in sables, 
with silken hose, or Hessian boots (the order of the day for those who 
would be very grave and very dressy), with his hair cropped shortish, 
curled, and mayhap powdered. Is he less a coxcomb than the young 
hussar, with his lace and his trappings, his spurs and his feathers ? Is 
the smooth Quaker, with his fine broad-brimmed beaver, his superfine 
napped cloth, and his snow-white linen, less a dandy in his way than 
the most finished exquisite at Almack’s? Look at the parson, with his 
nice regulation hat, cambric handkerchi(^f (a powerful auxiliary in the 
pulpit), and general chasteness and decorous propriety of costume. 
There is nothing out of character here, all is graceful harmony. No 
part of the dress discovers the shape completely except the stockings. 
There is an orthodox width in the coat-flaps, an Athanasian laxity in 
the inexpressibles, the cravat is adjusted with ecclesiastical precision 
and the very wig is redolent of Church establishment! This is what 
we expect; this is as it should be. But do not suppose for a moment 
that this reverend gentleman's toilet has cost him less pains than that 
of Lady Caroline when she goes to court, or General Furbelow when 
he attires for a field-day. Why does Mr. I-g wear such a profu¬ 

sion of hair ? Is it that he has no time to have it cut, or that he is so 
absorbed in divine cogitation as never to bestow a thought on the 
subject ? Or, do we not recognise in this particular, trivial as it may 
seem, that love of distinction which has raised him to popularity as a 
preacher, and something analogous to that unpruned luxuriance of 
imagination, which has overloaded his discourses with Asiatic pomp of 
diction and metaphorical redundancy ? 

When I see a young man studiously attired in accordance with his 
professional pursuits, I augur well of his future progress in the career 
of life which he has chosen. On the contrary, if he manifest any re¬ 
markable deviation in costume from the recognised standard of his 
profession, I conclude that he has made a mistake in the choice of his 
trade, or that somebody else has made one for him, and that he is 
not likely to experience much success in that particular line, whatever 
it may be; that he and his pursuit are unfit for each other, and the 
sooner they shake hands and part the better. A clergyman, for in¬ 
stance, with brass spurs, is monstrous. I knew one who always wore 
a frock coat buttoned to the throat, black stock, and cossack trowsers. 
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His actions have since proved to the world that he deserved to be un¬ 
frocked, but his frock coat proved it to me long before. A clerk in 
the Foreign Office was remarked for wearing nuistachios. The head of 
his department remonstrated with him, to no purpose, for this unofficial 
demonstration: he obstinately resisted the razor, and resigned this place 
rather than shave his upper lip. This young gentleman afterwards 
entered the army, and developed no ordinary share of military talent; 
but he was evidently never cut out for a diplomatist. 

There are a number of men in the world, mostly old ones, whom we 
call characters or quizzes. These humourists generally possess some 
oddity of temper or disposition that exposes them to ridicule. They 
arevtry far, however, from being fools. They are usually UiCii of 
irritable tempers, shrewd and caustic in their remarks, blunt in their 
manners, and utterly regardless of ceremony. They are stifi in opinion, 
and obstinate in adhering to old prejudices. i ou will always find a 
correspondence between the dress of such men and iheir characters. 
They are quizzes all over, inside and outside, fiom top to toe. 'Jhey 
are always distinguished by some marked difftia nee from the reigning 
fashion in every particular, and by a pertinacious adhesion to one pe¬ 
culiar style of dressing which they never vary; and this is in perJect 
analogy with the general obstinacy of their characters. While 1 am on 


this subject, I cannot avoid remarking one fact, which 1 think decisive 


in favour of my theory of correspondencies. Swindlers, diecalkni d'in^ 


dnstrkj who live by imposing on mankind, always bear some external 


mark of their propensities and habits. 


This 1 take to be one of the 


most curious phenomena of human character. T'hese gentlemen are 
in general excessively fond of dressing in a singular and conspicuous 
style. They make a rash sortie beyond the extremest lines ol fashion, 
and expose, by some tasteless and gaudy deconition, their persons to 
the observation of the enemy. An embroidered waistcoat, a hat of 
peculiar cock, a coat with a superabundance of braiding or of buttons, 
tremendous whiskers, or green spectach s,—some article ol' this sort 
they are sure to exhibit. One should imagine, that a person of so 
ticklish a profession would avoid every singularity of the kind, would 
try to conform his appearance as much as possible to the ordinary 
level of gentility, would studiously avoid every thing that had a ten¬ 
dency to render him a marked man. But no, the direct reverse is al¬ 
most always a fact: whether it is that want of sense and want of 
taste are inseparably connected with want of principle, or that late 
has decreed that those natural enemies of society should cany the 
hunc caveto’^ on their foreheads, as a kindly compensation for the evil 
of their existence; just as the noise of the rattle-snake advertises its 
approach, and warns the traveller of his danger. 

The fact iiuieed is, that the same perverseness of mind wltich leads 
a man out of the plain paths of honour and honesty, will also lead him 
into a thousand other absurdities. The dim suffusion” of the inlel- 


lectual eye that obscures the perception of moral relations, is equally 
prejudicial to the exercise ol the discerning power on almost every 
other topic. 

The genuine dandy, who loves dress for its own sake, will, I think, 
be always found to be a dandy in every other particular. Many men 
are set down as dandies very erroneously, merely from a contemplation 
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of their outsides. Persons may dress very elegantly, nay even cox- 
comically, from other motives than personal vanity, or the womanish 
lovt of ornament. But your dandy of the true breed shows blood in 
every thing. All about him is arranged in the nicest possible order; 
his toilet, dressing-case, desk, &c. every thing in short that he possesses 
is evidently sc^lecled with a view to show and outside, from the merest 
ornamental appendages of his person, down to the lowest articles of 
vulgar household utility. If he be fond of reading, for example, his 
books Will be as complete dandies as himself, sporting their gay liveries 
of purple, green, or red embroidered with gold. If he write, he will 
have (like Rousseau when employed in the composition of Eloise) his 
portfolio tied with ribbons of rose-colour, his bronze inkstand, his su- 
p( rfine gilt-edged paper, and his gold sand. He can drink his wine 
out ol nothing but the finest cut-glass, nor his tea but from the most 
costly china. He is a marvellous amateur of nickknacks. Carries the 


prettiest snuff-boxes, scent-bottles, tweezer-cases, penknives, gold tooth¬ 
picks, in the universe. He must always have the best ivory in his nail 
ami tooth-brushes; he is not less critical in the choice of boot-hooks 
than of hoots, of shoeing-liorns than of slippers. Nor is it the eye alone 
that he is studious to gratify. He must sweets to every sense dis¬ 
close.” He delights in bon-bons and comfits, perfumes and swans- 
d(twn. Our great moralist has thus poetically described one of this 
character, whose rank and wealth enabled him to indulge his peculiar 
taste:—‘‘The dishes of luxury cover his table, the voice of harmony 
lulls him in his bowers; be breathes the fragrance of the groves of Java, 
and sleeps on the down of the cygnets of Ganges.”—Be it observed, 
however, that it is not a taste for magnificence and splendour that cha¬ 
racterizes a man of this sort, so much as a fondness fur all that is neat, 
effeminate, linical. and mcMnacIdsL 


H the genuine dandy have a turn for literature, the same sort of taste 
will accompany him there that belongs to him in other matters. He 
may talk ol Shakspeare or Milton, but he never reads them. But he 
is one of those who would have read Waller when it was the fashion to 


read that poet. He is caught with the tinsel of language, and cannot 
discriminate the sterling ore of thought. He prefers Thompson to 
Milton, and Darwin to Pope. The sentimentality of Zimmerman weighs 
more with him than could the manly sense and profound philosophy 
of Bacon. If he understood Latin, he would prefer Quintus Curtius 
and I lorus to Tacitus and Livy, as he does the ambitious and orna¬ 
mental style of Gibbon to the unaffected simplicity of Hume. But it 
is the French writers that enjoy the highest place in his affections and 
esteem. With the exception of some great names, the French literati 
may be pronounced a race of dandies, or of writers to please a dandy. 
Even some of their best authors are not wholly untinctured with this 
character. The flimsy philosophy of Helvetius, the elegant immorality 
of Marmontel, the coukur de rose style of Florian, the sentiment and 
tone of pretension in the highly-gifted, but affected premiere fem¬ 
me du siecle,’^ the dandy superficial religionism of Chateaubriand,— 
all are in perfect unison with such a taste" as I have described. Dan¬ 
dyism is indeed the pervading character of the French nation. It is 
tnixed up with their best and with their worst qualities. It is found in 
ihe court, in the senate, at the altar, and in the field; amid the gravest 
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acts and tlie most frivolous amusements. It was equally conspicuous 
in the heartless profligacy ol’ the old regime'’ and the ruffian atroci¬ 
ties of the Revolution. The French present a striking sptTimen of that 
sort ot keeping in national characiei-j which 1 have attempted to de¬ 
monstrate in individuals. Neither the lapse of time, nor the dvamog 
of circumstance, have affected the essential attributes of the (Jallic mind. 
The same ajtpetite for novelty, the same liglu iiiiiidedness, the same 
ferocity, which marked the Gaul and the Frank in the days of Cmsar 
or ot Clovis, belong to the modern Frenchman under iNa[)olcon or 
Louis. 

Inherent delicacy of taste and feeling, when it forms the main fea¬ 
ture ol any character, shows itself in tlie merest trifles. A man of a 
naturally coarse mind will be perpriually doing ov saving somethino' 
ofiensive. He will act thus even though his disposition be naturally 
good. It he sit near you, for instance, yon will alw.iys experience some 
annoyance from his approximation. A few pokes in the side, a kick 
or two on the shins, or some other tangible a()peal to your physical 
sensibilities, will often serve to remind yon of your neighbour’s charac¬ 
ter. A man of this sort always leans very heavily (m the arm of any 
one with whom he walks. He is in general utterly careless of how he 
wounds the feelings or infringes on the comfort of others; and when 
told that his conduct has produced such an eflect, he cannot at all com¬ 
prehend why it should have done so. Trace this niaivs character a 
little higher, follow him into matters of more itnportanco, you find him 
the same. I venture to assert that he is a stranger to all the more re¬ 
fined feelings ol love and friendship; that he has no real relish for the 
beauties of literature and art, and still less for those of nature; that he 
can have no sympathy with suffering virtue, self-devot('d affection and 
generous magnanimity. He will be found too, if I err not, a thorough 

egotist, and eminently deficient in those qualities which constitute a true 
gentleman. 

Let me observe here, as I have mentioned the term, that this charac¬ 
ter of gentleman consists wholly in the delicacy of feeling above alluded 
to. It is this characteristic which makes a man carefully shun every 
action which can tend to the annoyance ol his Iriend or neighbour. 
When possessed in an eminent degree, it renders him positively inca¬ 
pable ol any such action. It produces an instinctive sensitiveness through 
his uhole Irame, in respect to every motion that can possibly incom¬ 
mode another; his limbs seem of their own accord, without an act of 
the will, to assume the position best suited for the accommodation of 
those about him. It is this, too, which makes him anticipate every 
want, without officiousness, and without apparent eflbrt, leaving his 

guests to enjoy the most perfect liberty, while he pays them a secret 
and unremitting attention. 

It is almost needless to observe that the soi-disant gentleman of the 
day is totally the reverse of all this. That he attends to nobody’s con¬ 
silience but his own, and cares little how much he may annoy others. 
That in proportion as he is more rude, more selfish, more coarse in his 
feelings, and more ofiensive in their demonstration, so in his own esti¬ 
mation, and that of his stupid associates, is he more of a gentleman. 
But the teim gentleman is not an arbitrary sign, like the letters in 
algebra, which may represent any quantity or any property; it is as 
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fixod and limited in its application as the figures of aritlimeticj or the 
diagiains of geometry^ and represents the sum of those qualities which 
give a Certain moral value to the human character. It can be set down 
to signify a blackguard or a clown, with as little propriety as 2 can be 
made to stand for 4, or a square for a circle. 

Some men are jirone to indulge in gross and obscene conversation 
for its own sake, and such men are accordingly found to be deficient in 
lefinement ol taste and feeling in a thousand other ways. I am not 
very lastidious; and, where there is real wit and humour, can tolerate 
much iliat is not perhaps consistent with the strictest delicacy. When 
we discover a lump of sterling ore, we must not complain of the dross 
and clay about it. But lilth by itselt is a positive nuisance ; and when 
we find any man taking a disinterested delight in obscenity, we may 
safely conclude him to be coarse and mindless in all other respects. 

lland-^writing is said to be connected with character; and 1 believe 
this to be true, except when some peculiar style is affected for a given 
purpose. A small, neat, regular hand, shows a love of order, and per¬ 
haps, at times, a too minute attention to trifles. A large, firm, and 
regular hand, denotes decision and consistency. A bold, but irregular 
style of penmanship, bespeaks a careless temerity of disjiosition ; while 
small, unsteady, and ill-formed writing, marks a feeble vacillating cha¬ 
racter. These remarks, however, must be understood to apply to those 
only who choose their own style of writing, and are not led by profes¬ 
sional pursuits to follow implicitly any given model. 

A love of order and method is the distinguishing characteristic of 
some persons, while others are equally noted for a disregard of every 
thing systematic. These opposite traits are perceptible in the minutest 
actions of such people. The man of order is methodical in every thing, 
from the management of his fortune down to the regulation of his 
wardrobe. He is, in general, economical; but even when otherwise, 
there is a systematic arrangement in his extravagance, a method in his 
madness and folly ; he ruins himself by rule, and perishes on principle. 
But the careless fellow is alike disorderly in the conduct of his affairs, 
and the tying of his slioes. He never keeps a friends, nor an appoint¬ 
ment ; flings into the fire documents of the last importance; is ruin¬ 
ously prodigal without the least enjoyment; penuriously economical 
without the slightest profit. He is no richer at the yearns end for all 
his meanness; for where he has saved many a penny he has spent 
many a pound. 

I conclude, then, that the conduct in trifles leads to a discovery of 
the main attributes of individual character; and conversely, that an 
acquaintance with the main attributes will enable us to predict the con¬ 
duct in trifles. Nothing is wanting to any theory, but this perfect 
coincidence in the results of analysis and synthesis, where the facts 
furnish the materials of the system, and the system, in turn, serves to 
explain the facts: nor do I apprehend that the phenomena of affectation 
form any exception to my theory of human character, or present any 
impediment to its application. Men affect nothing, but because it is 
conducive to their interest or consonant with their taste. The pecu¬ 
liar nature, then, of the aflectation, will indicate the cause of its 
assumption; and from this, again, we may deduce the character of him 
who has assumed it. H. 
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jHai^cellanp. 


From the Jjontlon Magazine. 

, ON THE LOOK OF A GENTI.EMAN. 

The nobleman look ? Yes, 1 know what you 
Jlnean very well: that look which a nobleman 
should have, rather than what they have ffener- 
ally now.-The duke ofBucking'ham (Sheffield*) 
was a genteel man, and had a great deal the 
look you speak of. Wycherley was a very gen¬ 
teel man, and had the nobleman look as much 
as the duke of Buckingham.— Pojte, 

“ He instanced it too in lord Peterborough, 
lord Bolingbroke, lord Hinchinbroke, the duke 
of Bolton, and two or three more.” 

Spence’s Anecdotes of Pope, 

I have chosen the above motto to a very 
delicate subject, which in prudence I might 
let alone. I, however, like the title ; and 
will try, at least, to make a sketcli of it. 

What it is that constitutes the look of 
a gentleman is more easily felt than des¬ 
cribed. We all know it when we see it, 
but do not know how to account for it, or 
to explain in what it consists. Causa 
latet, res ipsa, notissima. Ease, grace, 
dignity, have been given as the exponents 
and expressive symbols of this look: but 
I would rather say, that an habitual self- 
possession determines the appearance of a 
gentleman. He should have the complete 
command, not only over his countenance, 
but over his limbs and motions. In other 
words, he should discover in his air and 
manner a voluntary power over his whole 
body, which, with every inflection of it, 
should be under the control of his will. 
It must be evident that he looks and does 
as he likes, without any restraint, confu¬ 
sion, or awkwardness. He is, in (act, mas¬ 
ter of his person, as the professor of any 
art or science is of a particular instru¬ 
ment; he directs it to what use he pleases 
and intends. Wherever this power and 


* Quere; Villiers, because in another place it 
is said, that “ when the latter entered the pre- 
.sence chamber, he attracted all eyes by the 
handsomeness of his pereon, and the graceful¬ 
ness of his demeanour.” 
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facility appear, we recognise the look and 
deportment of the gentleman,—that is, of 
a person who, by his habits and situation 
in life, and in his ordinary intercourse 
with society, has had little else to do than 
to study those movements, and that car¬ 
riage of the body, which were accompani¬ 
ed with most satisfaction to himself, and 
were calculated to excite the approbation 
of the beholder. Ease, it might be ob¬ 
served, is not enough; dignity is too much. 
There must be a certain retenu, a conscious 
decorum, added to the first,—and a cer¬ 
tain ” familiarity of regard, quenching the 
austere countenance of control,” in the 
other, to answer to our conception of this 
character. Perhaps, propriety is as near 
a word as any to denote the manners of 
the gentleman: elegance is necessary to " 
the fine gentleman; dignity is proper to 
noblemen ; and majesty to kings! 

Wherever this constant and decent sub¬ 
jection of the body to the mind is visible 
in the customary actions of walking, sit¬ 
ting, riding, standing, speaking, &c. wc 
draw the same conclusion as to the per¬ 
son,—whatever may be the impediments 
or unavoidable defects in the machine of 
which he has the management. A man 
may have a mean or disagreeable exterior, 
may halt in his gait, or have lost (he use of 
half his limbs; and yet he may show this 
habitual attention to .what is graceful and 
becoming in the use he makes of all the 
power he has left,—in the “nice conduct” 
of the most unpromising and impractica¬ 
ble figure. A hump-backed or deformed 
man does not n,ccessarily look like a clown 
or a mechanic : on the contrary, from his 
care in the adju-stment of his appearance, 
and his desire to remedy his defects, he, for 
the most part, ac(|uires something of the 
look of a gentleman. The common nick¬ 
name of Mif Lord, applied to such persons, 
has allusion to this—to their studied deport¬ 
ment, and tacit resistance to vulgar preju¬ 
dice. Lord Ogleby, in the Clandestine 
Marriage, is as crazy a piece of elegance 
and refinement, even after he is “wound 
up for the day,” as can mtU be ilnagined : 
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yet, in the hands of a genuine actor, his 
tottering step, his twitches of the gout, his 
unsuccessful attempts at youth and gaiety, 
take nothing from the nobleman, lie has 
the ideal model in his mind, resents his 
deviations from it with proper horror, re¬ 
covers himself from ony ungraceful action 
as soon as possible; does all he can with 
his limited means,and fails in liis just pre¬ 
tensions, not from inadvertence, but ne¬ 
cessity. Sir Joseph Banks, who was almost 
bent double, retained to the last the look 
ot a privy-counsellor. There was all the 
firmness and dignity that could bo given 
by the sense of his own importance to so 
distorted and disabled a trunk. Sir Charles 
B-nb-ry, as be saunters down St. James’s 
street, with a large slouched hat, a lack¬ 
lustre eye, and acfiuiline nose, an old shab¬ 
by drab coloured coat, buttoned across his 
breast without a cape,—with old top boots, 
and his hands in his waistcoat or breeches 
pockets, as if he was strolling along his 
own garden walks, or over the turf at New 
Market, after having made his bets se¬ 
cure,—presents nothing very dazzling, or 
graceful, or dignified to the imagination; 
though you can tell infallibly at the first 
glance, or even a bow-shot off, that he is a 
gentleman of the first water (the same that 
sixty years ago married the beautiful lady 
Sarah L-nn-x, with whom tlie king was in 
love). What is the clue to this mystery? 
It is evident that his person costs him no 
more trouble than an old glove. His limbs 
are, as it were, left to take care of tliem- 
selves : they move of their own accord : be 
does not strut or stand on tip-toe to show 
-]io\v tall 

His person is above tiiem all;—— 

but he seems to find his own level, and, 
wherever he is, to slide into bis place na¬ 
turally : he is equally at borne among lords 
or gamblers: nothing can discompose his 
fixed serenity of look and purpose : there 
is no mark of superciliousness about him, 
nor does it appear as if any,thing could 
meet bis eye to startle or throw him off 
his guard: he neither avoids nor courts 
notice; but the archaism of his dress may 
be understood to denote a lingering par¬ 
tiality for the costume of the last age, and 
something like a prescriptive contempt for. 
the finery of this. The old oiie-eyed duke 
of Queehsbury is another example that I 
might quote; as he sat in his bow window 
in Piccadilly, erect and emaciated, he 
seemed like a nobleman framed and gla¬ 
zed, ora well dressed mummvof the court 
of George II! 


We have few of tliesc jirccious s])eei- 
mens of the gentleman or nobleman look 
now remaining: other considerations have 
set aside the exclusive importance of the 
character,and, of course, the jealous atten¬ 
tion to tlie outward expression of it. 
Where we oftenest meet with it now-a- 
days, is, perhaps, in the butlers in old fa¬ 
milies, or the valets, and “gentlemen’s 
gentlemen,” in the younger branches. The 
sleek pursy gravity of the one answers to 
the stately air of some of their cjuondam 
masler.s; and the flippancy and finery of 
our old la.shioned beaux, having been dis¬ 
carded by (he heirs to the title and estate, 
have been retained by their huuiuey.s. The 

late admiral Byron (I have heai'd N- 

say) had a butler, or steward, wlio, from 
constantly observing Ids master, had so 
learned to mimic him—tlie look, the man¬ 
ner, the voice, the bow were so alike—lie 
was so “subdued to the very quality of his 
lord”—that it was difficult to distinguish 
them apart. Our modern footmen, as we see 
them fluttering and lounging in lobbies, or 
at the doors of ladies’ carriages, bedizened 
in lace and powder, with ivory-headed 
cane and embroidered gloves, give one the 
only idea of tlie fine gentlemen of former 
periods, as they are still occasionally re¬ 
presented on the stage; and indeed our 
theatrical heroes, who top such parts,might 
be supposed to have copied, as a last re¬ 
source, from the heroes of the shoulder- 
knot. We also sometimes meek with a 
straggling personation of this character, 
got up ill common life from pure romantic 
enthusiasm, and on absolutely ideal prin- 
cipl(3s. I recollect a well grown, comely 
haberdasher, who made a practice of walk¬ 
ing every day from liishop’s-gate street: 
to Pall-mall and Bond street, with the un¬ 
daunted air and strut of a general officer; 
and also a prim undertaker, who regularly 
tendered his person, wlieiiever the weather 
would permit, from the ncighbourliood of 
Camberwell into the favourite promenades 
of the cit 3 % with a mincing gait that would 
have become a geiitleman usher of the 
black rod. What a strange infatuation to 
live in a dream of being taken for what 
one is not,—in deceiving others, and attlic 
sanie time ourselves; for, no doubt, these 
persons believed that they thus appeared 
to the world in their true characters, and 
that their assumed pretensions did no more 
than justice to their real merits ! 

Dress makes the man, and want of it the fellow ; 
The rest is all but leather and jirunella. 

I confess, however, that I admire this^ 
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look ol' a gentleman, more when it rises 
iVoni the level of common life, and bears 
the stamp of intellect, than when it is form¬ 
ed out of the mould of adventitious cir¬ 
cumstances. I tliink more Inghly of Wy¬ 
cherley than r do of lord Hinchinbroke, 
for looking like a lord. In the one, it was 
the effect of native genius, grace, and spi¬ 
rit; in the other, comparatively speaking, 
of pride or custom. A visiter compli¬ 
menting Voltaire on the growth and flour¬ 
ishing condition of some trees in his 
grounds, “Aye,” said the French wit, 
“they have nothing else to do!” A lord 
has nothing to do but to look like a lord : 
our comic poet Had something else to do, 
and did it!^ 

Though the disadvantages of nature or 
accident do not act as obstacles to the 
look of a gentleman, those of education and 
employment do. A shoemaker, who is 
bent in two over his daily task; a taylor, 
who sits cross-legged all day; a plough¬ 
man, who wears clog shoes over the fur¬ 
rowed miry soil, and can hardly drag his 
feet after him; a scholar, who has pored 
all his life over books,—are not likely to 
possess that natural freedom and ease, or 
to pay that strict attention to personal ap¬ 
pearances, that the look of a gentleman 
implies. I might add, that a man-milliner 
behind a counter, who is compelled to show 
every mark of complaisance to his custom¬ 
ers, but hardly expects common civility 
from them in return ; or a sheriif’s ofiicer, 
who has a consciousness of power, but none 
of good will to or from any body,—are 
equally remote from the beau ideal of this 
character. A man who is awkward from 
bashfulness is a clown,—as one who is 
showing off a number of impertinent airs 
and graces at every turn is a coxcomb, or 
an upstart. Mere awkwardness, or rus¬ 
ticity of behaviour, may arise, either from 
want of presence of mind in the company 
of our betters, (the commonest hind goes 
about his regular business without any of 
the inauvaise haute ,)—from a deficiency of 
breeding (as it is called) in not having 
been taught certain fiishionable accom¬ 
plishments—or from unremitting applica¬ 
tion to certain sorts of mechanical labour, 
unfitting the body for general or indiffer¬ 
ent uses. (That vulgarity which proceeds 
from a total disregard of decorum, and 
want of careful control over the dilfer- 
ent actions of the boily—such as loud 
speaking, boisterous gesticulations, &c.—is 


* Wycherley was a great favourite with the 
duchess of Cleveland. 


rather rudeness and violence than awk¬ 
wardness, or uneasy restraint.) Now the 
gentleman is free from all these causes of 
ungraceful demeanour. He is independent 
in his circumstances, and is used to enter 
into society on equal terms; he is taught 
the modes of address, and forms of cour¬ 
tesy, most commonly practised, and most 
proper to ingratiate iiiin into the good opi¬ 
nion of those he associates with ; and he is 
relieved from the necessity of following 
any of those laborious trades, or callings, 
which cramp, strain, and distort the lui- 
man frame. He is not bound to do any 
one earthly thing; to use any exertion, or 
put himself in any posture, that is not per¬ 
fectly easy and graceful, agreeable and 
becoming. Neither is he at present rc»« 
quired to excel in any art or science, 
game or exercise. He is supposed quali¬ 
fied to dance a minuet, not to dance on the 
tight rope—to stand upright, not to stand 
on his head. He has only to sacrifice to 
the Graces. Alcibiadcs threw away a flute, 
because the playing on it discomposed his 
features. Take the fine gentleman out of 
the common boarding school, or drawing 
room accomplishments, and set him to any 
ruder or more diflicult task, and he will 
make but a sorry figure. Ferdinand in the 
Tempest, when he is put by Prospero to 
carry logs of wood, does not strike.us as a 
very heroical cliaiactcr, though he loses 
nothing of the king’s son. If a young gal¬ 
lant of the first fashion were asked to shoe 
a horse, or hold a plough, or fell a tree, he 
would make a veiy awkward business of 
the first experiment. I saw a set of young 
naval officers, very genteel looking young 
men, playing at rackets not long ago, and 
it is impossible to describe the uncouth¬ 
ness of their motions, and unaccountable 
contrivances for hitting the ball. Some¬ 
thing effeminate as well as common-place, 
then, enters into the composition of the 
gentleman: he ns a little of the jietit mai- 
tve in his pretensions.. He is only grace¬ 
ful and accomplished in those things to 
which he lias paid almost liis whole atten¬ 
tion,—such as the carriage of liis body, and 
adjustment of his dress; and to which be 
is of suflicient importance in the scale of 
society to attyact the idle attention of 
others. 

A man’s manner of presenting himself 
in company is but a superficial test of bis 
real qualifications. Serjeant Atkinson, we 
are assured by Fielding, would have march¬ 
ed, at the head of his platoon, up ,to a 
masked battery, with less apprehension 
than he came’ into a room full of pretty 
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women, So we may sometimes see per¬ 
sons look foolish enough on entering a 
party, or returning a salutation, who in¬ 
stantly feel themselves at home, anti re¬ 
cover all their self-possession, as soon as 
any of that sort of conversation begins 
from which nine-tenths of the company re¬ 
tire in the extremest trepidation, lest they 
should betray their ignorance or incapa¬ 
city. A high spirit and stubborn pride are 
often accompanied with an unprepossess¬ 
ing and unpretending appearance. The 
greatest heroes do not sliow it by their 
looks. There are individuals of a nervous 
habit, who might be said to abhor their 
own persons, and to startle at their own 
appearance, as the peacock tries to hide its 
legs. They are always shy, uncomfortable, 
restless; and all their actions are, in a 
^ manner, at cross purposes with themselves. 
This, of course, destroys the look we are 
speaking of, frotn the want of ease and 
self-confidence. There is another sort 
who have too much negligence of manner 
and contempt for formal punctilios. They 
take their full swing in whatever they are 
about, and make it seem almost necessary 
to get out of their way. Perhaps some¬ 
thing of this bold, licentious, slovenly 
lounging character may be objected by a 
fastidious eye to the appearance of lord 

C-. It might be said of him, without 

disparagement, that he looks more like a 
lord than like a gentleman. We see no¬ 
thing petty or finical, assuredly,—nothing 
hard-bound or reined-in,—but a flowing 
outline, a broad, free style. He sits in the 
House of Commons, with his hat slouched 
over his forehead, and a sort of stoop in his 
shoulders, as if he cowered over his anta¬ 
gonists, like a bird of prey over its cpiarry, 
—“hatching vain empires.’* There is an 
irregular grandeur about him, an unwieldy 
power, loose, disjointed, “voluminous and 
vast,”—coiled up in the folds of its own 
purposes,—cold, death-like, smooth <and 
smiling,—that is neither quite at ease with 
itself, nor safe for others to approach 1 On 
the other hand, tliere is the marquis 
Wellesley, a jewel of a man. He advances 
into his place in the House of Lords, with 
head erect, and his best foot foremost, 
, The star sparkles on his breast, and the 
garter is seen bound tight below his knee. 
It might be thought that he still trod a mea- 
8vwe on soft carpets, and was surrounded 
not only by spiritual and temporal lords, 
but 

Stores of ladies, whose bright eyes 

nuin influence, and judge the prize.. 


The chivalrous spirit that shines through 
him, the air of gallantry in his personal as 
well as rhetorical appeals to the House, 
glances a partial lustre on the Woolsack 
as he addresses it; and makes lord Erskine 
raise his sunken head from a dream of 
transient popularity. His heedless vanity 
throws itself unblushingly on the unsus¬ 
pecting candour of his hearers, and ravishes 
mute admiration. You would almost 
guess of this nobleman, beforehand, that 
he was a marquis—something higher than 
an earl, and less important than a duke. 
Nature has just fitted him for the niche he 
fills in tlie scale of rank or title. He is a 
finished miniature picture set in brilliants: 

lord C-might be compared to a loose 

sketch in oil, not properly hung. The cha¬ 
racter of the one is ease, of the other ele¬ 
gance. Elegance is something more than 
ease ; it is more than a freedom from awk- 
w'ardness or restraint. It implies, I con¬ 
ceive, a precision, a polish, a sparkling 
eftect, spirited, yet delicate, which is per¬ 
fectly exemplified in lord Wellesley’s face 
and figure. 

The greatest contrast to this little lively 
nobleman, was the late lord Stanhope. 
Tall above his peers, he presented an ap¬ 
pearance something between a Patagonian 
chief and one of the Long Parliament. 
With his long black hair, unkempt and 
wild—-his black clothes, lank features, 
strange antics, and screaming voice, he 
was the Orson of debate. 

A Satyr that comes staring from the woods. 
Cannot at first speak like an orator.* 

Yet he was both an orator and a wit in his 
way. His harangues were an odd jumble 
of logic and mechanics, of the statutes at 
large and Joe Miller jests, of stern princi¬ 
ple and sly humour, of shrewdness and 
absurdity, of method and madness. What 
is more extraordinary, he was an honest 
man. He particularly delighted in his 
eccentric onsets, to make havoc of the 
bench of bishops. “I like,” said he, “to 
argue with one of my lords the bishops; 
and the reason wliy 1 do so is, that 1 gene¬ 
rally have tlie best of the argument.” He 
was altogether a ditferent man from lord 
Eldon; yet his lordship “gave him good 
ceillades,” as he broke a jest, or argued a 
moot-point, and, while he spoke, smiles, 
roguish twinkles, glittered in his eye. 

(7’o be concluded.) 


* Roscommon’s Translation of Horace’s Art 
of Poetry. 
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ON THE OLD SCHOOL OF DRESS. 

Ta uyoyia apiera. ' 

I AM a very Cockletop in antiquarian enthusiasm ; and though per¬ 
haps not quite egregious enough to be duped with a brass farthing for 
a copper Otho, or a cracked pipkin for a Roman vase, 1 can well con¬ 
ceive the pleasure of possessing a relic of the antique world/^ and 
can enter into the spirit of musty research, with the keenness of an 
adept, and the gusto of a connoisseur. There is a poetical character 
about^ the pursuit too ethereal for the gross conceptions of the vulgar, 
who, in this case at least, even deny that 

The value of a thing 

Is so much money as’t will bring; 

and are barbarous enough to appreciate its excellence by its utility. 
The Fjlgin statues appear to tlieir uninitiated eyes mere mutilated 
blocks of marble; and the Medicean Venus, deprived of her head, 
would, in their bourgeois estimation, deserve no better fate than to 
be broken into pieces, to mend old roads, or fill up cart-ruts. Procul 
esteprofani! Hence, ye unimaginative! who would have the principles 
of taste laid down to your obtuse comprehensions with the square 
and rule. Ye cannot sympathise with the exalted fancies of the an- 

I 1**1 I*' reflections that crowd uj)on his 

soul, while contemplating some precious memento of the gone-by 

wor , save Irom the devouring grasp of Time. By pour unenlighten- 
e visions, a Roman casque would be regarded with no more vene- 
ra ion t lan a brass skillet; the Grecian-Jdp (spear) you would mis¬ 
take for a spit, and their (shield) for a pot-lid. 

lave a profound respect for the whole tribe of antiqua.''ies,— 

(fros Tyriusve mihi nullo discrimine agetur) 
from the gatherer of petrifu d fossils, to the dabbler in coins, and the 
collector of broken-nosed deities. Nay, 1 am even content to admire 
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a reliquary, enriched from more modern sources; and a piece of Queen 
Elizabeth’s ruff, one of Oliver Cromwell’s gloves, or a Queen Anne’s 
farthing, are sure to receive from me their due share of homage. I 
derived much pleasure, some years ago, from observing, in the vestry- 
room of St. Helen’s church, an old helmet, which was indubitably 
proved to belong to the crookbacked Richard, and which the church¬ 
wardens, in their zeal to preserve from the further ravages of time, had 
caused to be covered with a goodly coat of black varnish. I confess, 
this expedient for defrauding old Edax Renm had in my eyes some¬ 
what the appearance of profanation, and seemed little less sacrilegious 
than the whitewashing of Shakspeare’s monument. However, ^Met 
that pass!” Iletter daub it with paint, thought I, than convert it into 
a porringer, or throw it into the dust hole, to either of which ignoble 
destinies its outward seeming would appear to have entitled it. 

The bibliomaniacs, too, come in for a large share of my regard. I 
love an unique library, composed of few books, and each a rarity. 
There is something so mechanical in drudging through ponderous 
volumes with slavish application, for no other purpose than to gather 
knowledge (superfluous acquisition !)—but I envy thf man who can lav 
his hand on a Caxton, or a Wynkyn-de-Worde, and say Hoc nicuni 
€8t^ (this is mine,) and I have no participators.” I laud, I venerate 
that inspired bibliomaniac, who roamed over Europe in search of musty 
tomes and black-letter relics; insinuating himself, with book-worm 
dexterity, into the innermost recesses of convents and monasteries; 
prating bad Latin to the jolly friars, and cajoling them (good easy 
souls!) out of their leaf if ^ treasures. I have him before me now, at 
the hospitable board of some reverend abbot, sitting cheek by jowl in 
a coriipany of fat monks, with rosy gills and comely protuberances, 
revelling amid the luxuries of mountain goat’s flesh, cream-cheese, 
sweetmeats, grapes, dates, figs, and pomegranates; and thumbing, 
ever and anon,” with joyous satisfaction, some curious MS. unique 
Guttemberg, or unquestioned Faust! I see him cracking pistachios 
and puns; setting the table in a roar” with Latin jokes and (ireek 
witticisms, rivalling the Pangramniatists and Lippogrammatists of old 
in quaint and laughter-stirring conceits, provoking the risibility of the 
ascetic gourmands^ and pouring out copious libations of old Cvprus to 
the genius of Bibliomania ! 

But of all my antiquarian associations, not one clings to me with 
such obstinate pertinacity as an affection for the old style of dress: I 
mean, from the reign of Anne to the early part of George the Third. 
Before that period, the garb of our ancestors assumes a classical 
aspect from its antiquity, and is hallowed in our memories with the 
costume of the Greeks and Romans. But the aera I allude to is just 
sufficiently distant to acquire a romantic interest; the absurdities of 
dress are consecrated by the touch of time, and the ridiculous merges 
into the poetical. Even the family picture of the Flamborough family 
might now prove an interesting group, and Thornhill’s portraits, spite 
of their flashy colouring, are becoming valuable for their delineation of 
the appai-el of an age which no longer exists in the memory of the 
living. Old dresses associate themselves in our minds with old deeds 
and old times; they spirit up all the substantialities of the glorious 
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past, and read us a lesson on our degeneracy. I love to gaze on those 
antique view^ of St. Ja.naes’s Park and Kensington Gardens, where 

“ Grove I'ods on grove—each alley has its brother, 

And haH'th(‘ platform just reflects the other;” 

drawn at a period when the innovating hand of taste had not spread 
devastation, and the rage for the natural and picturesque had not dis¬ 
figured the graces of art. What delightful sprinklings of belles with 
lofty head-dresses, high-heeled shoes, and wide-spreading hoops; and 
beaux, politely bowing, with gold-laced coats, bag-wigs, cocked-hats, 
and long swords! Here a little lap-dog is frolicking among the trees; 
and there, an ebony page is attending the footsteps of a comely dame, 
sweeping along in all the pride of taflfeta or brocade; while Master 
Jacky, a very man in miniature, attired in a long skirted coat, spread 
out with whalebone, ample waistcoat, short breeches with buckles, 
clock stockings, and square-toed shoes, is riding a cockhorse on papa’s 
gold-headed cane, or gamboling on the green with little miss, who 
sports her hoop, French shoes, stomacher, and fan, with no girlish dis¬ 
tinctions in her attire to mark her juvenility. 

I am as much pleased with Hogarth’s pictures, for the insight they 
afford me into the costume of his day, as for their wit, character, or 
composition; and 1 fairly luxuriate in the contemplation of old prints, 
which, whatever their graphical merits, have perpetuated the apparel 
of our forefathers. Yes, I regret the extinction of a period, wlien 
Fashion was indeed a goddess, at whose altar all were worshippers. 
Comfort, convenience, and a sordid spirit, have diminished the glories 
of her shrine. No rich silks and satins, no embroidered velvets and 
gold lace, now glitter in her temple. She is no more the party-coloured 
deity, fluttering in feathers and finery, and adorned witn all the skill 
of the jeweller, the goldsmith, the embroiderer, and the weaver; but a 
tawdry personage, thinly and meanly clad, and the mere Abigail of her 
former self. Let us take a retrospect of the old dress, and consider 
its component parts, seriatim^ First, then, of 

The Cocked hat, that noble appendage to the human face divine.” 
“ 1 never admired a round hat, ’ says Geffery Gambado,—‘‘ in truth, a 
most puerile ornament for the head of a sober man. In windy weather 
you are blinded with it; in rainy, you are drowned ; whereas a cocked 
hat will retain the water, and keep your head cool, having much the 
same effect upon it, that a pan of water has upon a flower-pot.” Be¬ 
sides its conveniences, it is unrivalled in gracefulness. VVliat a mar¬ 
tial air have the portraits of General Elliot and the Marquis of Granby, 
where the artist has drawn them (and I have seen them thus, though 
somewhat rare) with these noble coverings to the pericranium! It was 
a sneaking invention, to shrink up the goodly proportion of a beaver, 
with its gold-laced rim and sparkling loop and button, to the circular 
apology for a hat, with its unpretending binding and band, and dimi- 
Hut ive buckle, that now covers the weak heads of our degenerate race. 
The Goths and Vandals of fashion have extirpated the triangular cAa- 
peau almost from our memories; and so great appears the modem 
abhorrence of every hat but a round one, that even the opera hat is now 
every where exploded, save at the orchestra of Vauxhall Gardens. I 
hope no silly predilection, on the part of the spirited proprietors, for 
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modern usages, will abolish these sole-remaining records of good taste 
or SHcril^Mously remove the lime-enihrowned paintinizs of Hogarth' 

whirh adorn the sup^w boxes; an innovation, which rumour reports to 
be in contemplation. 

riip too is dt'fmict; that convenient auxiliary to the character of 
the human countenance; and a man is now utterly dependent for ex¬ 
trinsic reputation on the natural and undisguised lineaments of his 
physiognomy. All adventitious aids have forsaken him, in the univer¬ 
sal levity of modern fashion. Wit, gaiety, and gallantry; sobriety, 
gravity, and wisdcmi, can no more be imparted by the mechanical 
magic of tortured liair; and the pericraninm, shorn of its beams ” 


IV,aiiuiii oi IIS oeams, 
exiiibits th.‘ more phantom of its past existence,-a plain, tinsophisti. 
cated, unailorned matter-of-fact. Perniqiiiers exist no longer. The 
hair-tiresser's art, once a grave mystery, that required the grasp of a 
comprehensive nim.l, is fl ittered away into a few rapid flourishings ol 
tlie comb, and brief elippiiiK of the scissors; the curling-tongs, here- 
olore the symb,I S of a refined and intricate art, rust in ifnoble desue- 
tiMh'; ami ijowder-pufTs, ami pomatum, stripped of all'tlieir elories. 
are become mere dead letters in the (Vizenr’s vocabularv. “ Ah ! sir ” 
said a Imic old tonsnr, to whose operative hand I submitted my caput’a 
few summers since, and with whom I was sympathising on the abolition 
of queus toupees, and pigtails, “ them were glorious times as you speak 
of. W by. I VC had a gentleman’s head umhr my fingers for hours 
together; and iheri he proceeded to describe, with tL garrulity of 
the barlier of Lagdad, how he erected stories of curls round^ihe tower 

1 f 7 “ Th'-rf was some comfirrt in 

those days, . 111(1 folks had tlieir heads dressed like Christians. They 

talk a pride in em, sir. Many’s the time a gentleman would sit up 
all night in his ai n.-chair, because he wouldn’t disturb his curls, seein-' 
he was engaged to a dinner-party next day; and many’s the pound o”f 
good powder I have worked into one head at a sitting. Ah ! that con- 
fiiiiiided powder-lax . It has been the ruin of us.” Hapless frizieur! 
he hiid grown grey with grief at the decline of his m ; and went 
creeping through the world venting booties, exclamations against the 
decay of tdste, and ultennir vain wishes for the return of the halcyon 
days and golden age of wiggery. Lamenting as I do this gross dege- 
neracy from the ‘ good old times,” I ex|)erience a grateful pleasure in 
the retleciion, that a lew relics of wiggisni are yet left amongst us, viz. 
at the bar, and on the bench, episcopal and judicial. Many a glorious 
^iinite of retrospective felicity have I passed in the contemplation of 

gravities, at his emporium near 
Lincoln s Inn. where they are exhibited in glorious profusion, from the 

peliilent tie-wig of the barrister to the grave fulUlLtom of the lord 
"*‘•7’ *"r 7 right reverend bishop, 

wav t.rd e n" r-'* ** ‘ '■ncoumer, in my 

Wue bag and perriwig, and whose romantic appearance, associating 
with my predilectioiw lor the ancient costume, bursts upon me like an 
^anic remain of .x former world. 1 haunt courts of justice, that I may 
wntemplate at least one set of beings unchanged from the prisJ 
g^rbo their ancestors; and I reverence their black-patched Jcciputs 
and sallow faces, for their commendable pertinacity in adhering to 
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antique customs. The wisdom’s in the wig,” says the old song; and 
deny it who dare. Give me a sermon from a bishop, and a speech 
from a barrister, before all the unmitred homilies, and unwigged ora¬ 
tions that were ever delivered. A fig lor the ehiquence that derives 
not its inspiration from the wig. Fine preaching and good speaking 
are clean out of repute (“ except as before excepted”) since they were 
abolish(‘d. 

Cravats. — I care nothing for the multitudinous ties and diversely 
fashioned folds of the present day. Neither French stiffeners nor 
purple stocks have charms for me, while busy memory reverts to the 
embroidered neckcloths and laced frills of our ancestors; and to the 
costly ruffles of point>lace washed in coifee grounds, to impart to them 
the fashionable tinge. Those were times indeed, when a bandage for 
the throat and the decorations for the wrists cost more money than 
modern penuriousness will expend on a whole suit. 

The Coat, the prince of garments, was then in reality a coat; not 
yielding in importance even to the Rtunan toga. Body o’ me ! when 
I cast niy indignant eyes on the scanty jackets of our modern beaux, and 
compare them with the flowing skirts and ample sleeves of our fore¬ 
fathers, I am confounded with shame. Where are the massy buttons, 
larger than crown pieces; the embroidered button-holes, the silk 
linings, the broad gold lace ? Where the richly decorated velvet, the 
striped silk,—the maroons, the purples, the scarlets, the Pompadours, 
that delighted the eye with their luxuriant splendour, and commanded a 
respect never [raid to the wearer alone ? Alas! for ever faded from 
the view ;—except (welcome, yet mournful thought!) when they glare 
upon us in degraded majesty from the mercenary doors of the old- 
clothesmen of Monmouth-street or Russel 1-court. There, like a cap¬ 
tive monarch, a stray vestige of the old dress may occasionally be seen; 
serving, at least, to remind us that ‘‘ such things were, and were most 
dear to us.” The eye, indeed, is sometimes refreshed with a vestige 
of the olden time, in the revival of a musty comedy ; and the costume 
of old ago, as represented on the stage, remains a faithful mirror of 
past days. These are classical indications of a time-hallowed era, which 
yet maintain their ground, in despite of modern innovation; but the 
eye is no longer delighted with the sight of a stray bachelor of eighty 
adhering with laudable pertinacity to the fashions of his youth, with 
coat “of formal cut,” shaming the flimsy occupants of a world in 
which he is doomed to linger ; a phantom like this has long since be¬ 
come a “ rara avis in tetris, nigroque simillima cygnoP 

Waistcoats were articles of supreme luxury and taste. Here the skill 
ot the weaver, the embroiderer, and the tailor, were tasked to the utter¬ 
most. Cloth, satin, velvet, richly figured silk, and shining gold lace, 
were all in requisition. Waistcoats were truly waistcoats in those days; 
not a scanty three-quarters of a yard of striped or spotted cobweb; but 
a substantial waistcoat piece, fashioned to the shape, and which defied 
cabbaging. Good comely pockets, too, of capacious depth and ampli¬ 
tude, where a man might rummage his hands among his coins with 
(‘omfort, and jingle his consequence in the ears of poorer folk, to the 
full conviction of their own insignificance. 

The Stockings of those days deserved the name of hose. They 
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shrunk not, as in our time, from observation, beneath the ignoble con¬ 
cealment of Wellington boots and Petersham irowsers. No; they 
shone gaily forth in glittering glory, with eiiibroidered clocks lor gal¬ 
lants, or comfortably rolled over the knees lor your ancient gentry; 
such as aldermen, sheriffs, burghers, and justices of the peace. 

The square-toed Shoesj with capacious buckles, sparkling with all the 
magnificence of paste, comph'ted the pedestal of man, and formed a 
worthy base for tlu* ima^e of the gods. Shoe-strings (ignoble make¬ 
shifts!) degraded not the feet even of the poorest citizen. Chimney¬ 
sweeps and tinkers,—nay, the very mendicants, would have shuddered 
at the thought. And then for the other ornamental appendages: 
think on the diamond, the gold, the silver, and the cut steel hiked 
swords, more for show than use,” shining at the side, with the valiant 
blaile reposing in the peaceful scabbard: reflect too on the richly 
mounted snuff-box, the gold-headed cane, and the splendid knee- 
buckles; forming a tont-ensemhle of sterling grandeur. 

In those times, dress was the ostensible indicator of rank and con- 
seqiience. The man of wealth carried a fortune on his back, that set 
the competition of the vtdgar at defiance. Men’s stations in life were 
marked by a garb peculiar to their profession. Parsons, doctors, and 
lawyers, had their distinct and appropriate costume, and stood apart 
from the common mass. Alas! ibr our sober-coloured times! All 
distinction of rank is levelled by the universal assumption of one com¬ 
mon livery. You shall Jostle a pickpocket in the streets,and beg his 
pardon, mistaking him for a gentleman, and tread on the heels of a peer 
without offering an apology. A friend of mine, who officiated as 
steward at the anniversary dinner of a charitable institution, observed 
among the guests a mean, dirty-looking man. with muddy boots and 
spurs. Conceiving he must have gained admission through some im¬ 
proper means, or, as the phrase is, that he had been smuggled in, he 
consulted a brother steward on the proprietvof requestinij him to with¬ 
draw. “ Bless your soul!” exclaimed his colleague, why that’s the 
Duke of-.” As Dick Cypher has it in his song, 

“ A poor and a prentice now dres'j so much the same, 

Von cannot tell the diflercnce, excepting by the name;” 

and were it not for the laudable attachment of the ladies for silks and 
satins; feathers, laces, and gay coloured ribbons; and the public 
spirit of a few of the males, who occasionally treat us with an exhibi¬ 
tion of the grotesque in the eccentric cut of their garments, we might 
be set down for a nation of Quakers. Kven bis Majesty, I have 
been told, occasionally wears a plain blue coat, round hat, and Welling¬ 
ton trowsers! Dreadful degeneracy !....! read an account in 
one of the Paris papers, ihe other day, that verily thrilled me with 
horror. A man in dishabille, atiired in a loose coat, dirty bools, and 
black silk kerchief, presented himself at the Duke of Wellington’s 
Jevee, and insisted on immediate admission. The attendant demurred 
(as well he might) at suffering him to enter his Grace’s presence, and 
required his name. Cmlite antiqui ? . . . ’Twas the Emperor 
of all the Russias!! 

Fair ladies! I have so selfishly spun out the detail of the grievances 
of my own sex, that I have little space left to expatiate on the glories 
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that once embellished yours. Yet think not I am insensible to your 
loss. Nu; i hear, 1 sympathize with the sighs of regret that escape 
from your lovely lips, when your grand-mammas are describing their 
grand-mammas’ sacques, and Josephs, and mantuas. 1 mark the in¬ 
spiring recital stirring up all the energies of your bosoms, all the sensi¬ 
bilities of your nature, all that dear admiration of your sex for bewitch¬ 
ing dress and enviable extravagance. Tell me, ye fair ones, have ye 
not listened with breathless interest to the delightful descant of some 
venerable dame on the hoops, flounces, and furbelows; the patches 
and paints; the stomachers, the caps, the storied head-dresses and 
high-het led shoes of her youth ? Has not a description of her bridal 
suit induced the mournful contrast of your own ? And has not the 
sensitive muslin that thinly envelopes your fair form, shrunk with in¬ 
stinctive consciousness into less than its own petty insigniflcance at the 
recital ? To descend to lesser objects,—let me ask you, if, when a 
stray remnant of taffeta or brocade, wrought into a pint ushion, or dove¬ 
tailed into a piece of patchwork, by chance meets your eyes, have you 
not grieved to think that they weave no such silks now-a-days ? And 
could you avoid forming invidious comparisons with the cobweb sars- 
nets and satins, and lustrings of modern millinery ? 

Woe to thee, Spitalfields! Diminished is thy splendour; silent arc 
thy looms; spent are thy shuttles. No more thy gay artisans eipbcllish 
the fair forms of beauty. No more the Park, the Mall, the Ring, 
glitter with thy glories. Your warpers, your windsters, your weavers, 
an impoverished race, no longer flourish and fatten in gay prosperity, 
but ‘‘ peep about to find themselves dishonourable graves.” The silk¬ 
worm hath perished. Your streets are deserted : Alas! the Genius of 
Dress hath for ever fled our isle; and even the once propitious shores 
of France welcome her no more. Dissolved are all her spells ; faded 
all her charms ! Her empire is lost; her throne subverted ; her 
sceptre broken ! Q. Q. Q. 
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OX TUB STATE AND IMPPOVEMKXT OF THE FIXE ARTS IX 

KXG •ND. 

If wc admit that a successful cultivation of the Fine Arts not 
only demonstrates, but promotes, the refinement of a nation, it can¬ 
not but awaken considerable regret, that, remote as we are from 
perfection, we should not have even made any evident progress to¬ 
wards it in those latter years, which have aitbrded such facilities 
for the study of Art, 

It is neither to be wondered at, nor objected, that the nation at 
large is not much interested in the success or reputation of artists; 
for notwkhstanding the occasional aids from Parliament, and the 
distinguished encouragement by individuals, but little has been pro¬ 
duced in the higher walks of Art of which we can be justly proud. 
Yet many of our artists have travelled, have visited the reliques of 
Gi •eece and Italy, and been the welcomed and privileged visiters of 
the richest galleries. The consequence of this is, that the most 
favourable moments ever possessed by Fiiigland for the attainment 
of excellence in matters of taste are elapsing without being profited 
by; and that, when the present race of Continental travellers (who 
see what painting has been, what architecture and sculpture are in 
the actual hour,) shall have passed away, w^e shall sink into a Gothic 
oblivion of the nobler models, and shall be thrown upon and de¬ 
pendent on the unt.alented efforts of the English school. In no 
country has Nature given the mind more of the creative faculty; 
and manual aptitude is every wdiere, and in every occupation, 
evinced; but either the course of instruction is fiiulty, or true ge¬ 
nius is repressed, or the nationally charged arrogance of self-opi¬ 
nion directs the labours of the architect and the sculptor, and even 
too often of the painter; and so communicative are their ill-judged 
decisions, that 1 heard an Englishman, w hile looking at the Theseaii 
Temple at Athens, say, “ that he much w'ondered that some of those 
buildings had not spires;” similarly tasteless ideas are the general 
ones of the country. I had been at this period absent for many 
years from England, and on my way to it, was delayed for some 
time at Rome, 1 met there several English young men of great 
promise, actively employed in copying from the Italian school, and 
exacting, by the excellence of their specimens, the praises of the 
most qualified judges. As the Continent had been accessible for 
nearly seven years, I expected to see, in some of the fine arts in Eng¬ 
land, an evident and decided purity of design, and ability in execu¬ 
tion. I have not yet discovered the one or the other; and taking 
the three last performances in the sister arts as examples, 1 believe 
that I shall have no dilficulty in proving my assertion. 

'Fhe most public performance and cheapest to see, (for they still 
demand entrance-money at St. Paul’s) and first in dignity, is the 
line of new buildings intended to ornament the City, and calcula¬ 
ted, as the Laurcat thinks, to throw Athens into the shade. To 
the architectural studei’t the entire range may form an admirable 
study and spot of reference, for it contains every style, from the 
Athenian to the London—a tissue of incongruity, non-descript and 
nonsensical; and the only pile that can atone in ^nme degree for 
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the mass of unharmoiiiousness, is, from situation, less in a tliorougli- 
fare than the rest of the deformed quantity. 

But the general opinion has been strongly expressed, and we 
must hope that, when renewed, it may be in better taste; for it hap¬ 
pily is ot so perishable a construction, that in some few years 

The United Service Club-house, the Fire-office, 

St. Peter’s Chapel, the whole street itself, 

(All its inhabitants, we hope, beinj^ g’one) 

Shall fall—a tasteless fabric of bad building, 

Nor leave a house behind. 


1 w as in the habit of reading in the journals accounts of the sums 
voted by Parliament for the sculptured commemoration of the illus¬ 
trious men that have bled for their country, and I have pointed out 
these accounts to the foreigners whom 1 have met, with pride at 
such a judicious and grateful application of the public funds. 1 
have sometimp added, “ Here is, indeed, what may be called pa¬ 
tronage ; here is the true field for sculpture. The sentiment throw n 
around the sepulchral monument must give it a superiority over 
your Hebes, your Bacchus, and your Faun; for there is something 
in the subject to inspire—to call forth the magnificence of design.'"’’ 
AVith all the predisposition to be charmed, I entered St. Paul’s. 
The interior of this superb church was in a state of complete ne¬ 
glect; but it was not until I commenced the perusal of the monu¬ 
ments that I saw the policy of the dirt. 1 am now convinced that 
it has been allowed to accumulate at the request ot the sculptors; 
and I am glad to see it, for modesty is the promise of amendment. 
1 w'ill not make remarks on masses of marble that are not of recent 
erection; but there is a wretched national penury in the spirit that 
clusters the names of two or three gallant officers on the same beg- 
gaily-looking slab of marble. If tliesc things are proposed as en¬ 
couragement for the living, the Legislature must tlilnk that human 
exertion is easily bribed. In the latest monument that, by a more 
liberal grant, has been produced on a more elaborate scale, we will 
notice the design as it is, and the incongruity visible in it, as in 
every other p-oup where allegory is attempted. Sir Thomas Pictoii 
was acknovyledgedly one of the first generals of the British armv. 
Alter a series ot the most brilliant subordinate services rendered 
to the country, he fell in the most distinguished battle of modern 
times; and Sir Ihomas Picton’s monument exhibits—not the form 
01 a General of division, nor a full length of an expiring hero, but— 
a bust; and so placed, that it requires an opera-glass to observe 
It well. >iow, as General Picton's figure, in the artist’s opinion, 
would not do for sculpture, he has given us three that he thinks may 
answer better. A Victory, or an England, (1 forget which) with a 
Grecian face, handing a wreath for Picton’s brow to a Roman Le¬ 
gionary who cannot reach to Picton’s bust), and who is to repre¬ 
sent to the^spectator the most appropriate emblem of Valour. Now, 
we think that a British soldier is as emblematical of valour as any 
Roman can be. And knowing that tliere was not a single Italian 
corps in the army at Waterloo, any soldier of the 5th or 88th re'd- 
ments, who used to lead in Picton’s storming-parties, on visitim>- 
IS monument, will pu',szle his memory to think to what regiment 
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of the division this fellow belonged. Next, to keep all female visi¬ 
ters at a distance, stands a naked youth (gracefully sculptured, I 
allow), who represents Genius. The naked truth every one hears 
of, though it is rarely exhibited ; but this genius miglit have had 
clothes on, for in the cold cavity of St. Paul’s the boy looks as if 
freezing. Is there not generally a committee appointed to decide 
on the designs, and if nothing more in character was submitted to 
them, did it not become their duty, with only the wish to honour 
the memory of Picton, a regard for sculpture, and a disregard as 
to the country of the artist, to have procured a design, such at least 
as would have led the spectator into the secret—that a soldier of 
liie 19th century was thus honoured by the gratitude of his coun¬ 
try? A free trade is as judicious in the Fine Arts as in those which 
are necessary to existence."*^ 

The object of the public is to have fine structures and monu¬ 
ments. There is, in fact, scarcely a composition in St. Paul’s that 
would not be in Italy broken up to make cement; and yet everyone 
knows that these things might have been procured, of elegant con¬ 
ception and high finish, at an inferior expense. If one of these mo¬ 
numents could show itself, in its Italian quarry, in its new British 
shape, “ ’twould make the stones of Rome to rise and mutiny,” ere 
they would submit to embarkation for England. 

Another monument lately erected, standing near the dooT of en¬ 
trance, is actually better, though the artist might have made the 
figures in relief more elfective and graceful. The principal figure 
is of General Hay, who is dressed in uniform, and the eftect of the 
costume is not ungraceful as might be supposed. In these things we 
have been too much slaves to old ideas. If a man of the present 
day looks dignified in existence and becoming in modern costume, 
does he not give the idea of more active and manly power than the 
philosopher in his cumbrous robe? and, ephemeral as the fashion is, 
should he not be represented as he lived ? How comes it that the 
painter alone has stepped over this narrowness of taste? Our no¬ 
bles stand in the frame in their official dresses, or in the common 
costume, our military as British military; allegory is not crowded 
into the painting containing the modern portrait. And what artist 
would pencil but the bust, surrounded by the personified attributes 
of the mind ? 

Now we may inquire wdiat is the course most likely to succeed 
in eliciting a better taste for the arts, and in the artists themselves. 
First, as to the obligation entailed on the Country, to disgrace the 
appearance of its religious edifices, in particular, by the exclusive 
patronage of native art. The profession of the Fine Arts is of op¬ 
tional adoption, because the student, before he can feel necessity, 
must incur expenditure, and pass much time without emolument. 


* I do not deny the skill of the sculptor in what he has done (the lion not 
ncing sculptvired), but I assert that a parliamenUuy gi*ant is not to be given for 
copies or ideas of antique figures, when the country wanted the full represen- 



incliou. 
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If a young man without the natural requisites for success, volunta¬ 
rily enters on the career of an artist, the country is certainly not 
called on to indemnify him for his miscalculation of his powers. 
But, from the system pursued by the public guardians and fosterers 
of art, a few leaders in the particular branches have an exclusive 
certainty of employment, and allow, in the indolence even of ge¬ 
nius, much of their powers to remain dormant. If invitations for 
designs for the next required monumental group were extended to 
all Europe, we should either produce amongst ourselves something 
of perfect beauty, or we should be the means of introducing such 
sculpture as might originate a new school in England. Something 
of this kind should be done, to save us from tlie laughter of tlie 
Continent. Our painters, whose art is more difficult, have com¬ 
pletely outstripped the architect and sculptor. They introduce 
with a superior effect the modern female face, and on the neck of a 
goddess or a Virtue it is appropriately placed. But if they acted 
like our sculptors, we might expect to see the combatants in the 
Peninsular battles in Roman or Greek caparison, as well as a Bri¬ 
tish King. 


Speaking of battles brings me to the third illustration of my pre¬ 
mises. The Directors of the National Academy have given a sum 
of public money tor the most rhapsodical picture that ever adorned 
the walls of an exhibition-room. The picture is entitled “The 
Triumph of England.” Of course, allegory is largely employed;— 
not classical allegory, but the wildest fantastical expression is given 
to dreams, which could have sprung alone from the oppression of 
the incubus. The composer of this picture is, by declaration, and 
all previous study, an animal-painter, and unsurpassed as such; but 
in this instance, when the noblest embodying of idea was requisite 
to give a conception of the proudest era of the British monarchy, 
the competition should have been thrown open to the world. We 
wanted to illustrate a crowd of splendid achievements, and should 
not have been restrained in the gratification of that wish by the 
narrow and (|uite unnecessary care of attending to the interests 
of a well-established artist. The British School of Painting (in 
a rapid stale of advancement) owes its best success to private 
patronage; but the hitherto existing ordinances and rules of its 
academic direction have not much benefited it. Let the Direc 


tors of the Academy reject all designs that possess incongrui 
ties. Let us no longer see buildings disfigured by unprece¬ 
dented orders; nor a Greek structure surmounted bv a spire; 
nor a female with Greek features introduced in the same group 
with a male figure of Roman lineament: when those faults are 
avoided, architecture and sculpture may derive improvement 
from national encouragement, and painting be prevented from 
degenerating into wild imagination. But, to succeed, the compe 
tition must be thrown open to all England; and occasionally, ac¬ 
cording to the importance of the subject, to all Europe. The talent 
of the British artist should alone procure him the monopoly in the 
market. When England produces the best artists, it will be against 
our interest any longer to encourage those of the Continent In 
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ihe mo3t justly cherished branch of painting—the portrait, who 
thinks of employing an Italian? 

Finally, as the most abundant exercise of sculpture is in the field 
of monumental commemoration, we ought, in common fairness, to 
consider what might be the fleeting and self-inspiring reflections of 
some ol those men who are the sculptor’s subjects, if they were 
alive. \V ould not Picton think his memory neglected, if he saw it 
only perpetuated by a bust? Did Crauford lead in at Rodiigo’s 
breach, and M‘Kinnon over its mine, and think only to be clustered 
in tlie same wretched medallion or tablet? Did Le Marchant 
charge for immortality, to be handed to posterity in profile ? If we 
do not correct these matters, let us renounce our pretensions to a 
share in tlie encouragement of judicious art, and remain a commer¬ 
cial people. But if we would still make the attempt to unite taste 
to the other parts of the national character, let the field of Art be 
as the Olympic, open to all comers. Propose the prize for excel¬ 
lence to all the Continent, and England may become the field of all 
competition, the arena of European talent, the emporium of the fine- 
arts ; and it may before long be her’s to boast her Milo. Why not 
act, in respect of the fine arts, as we would in the sciences? If we 
require the solution of a problem in astronomy or mechanics, do we 
not propose the prize of discovery and elucidation to all the ta¬ 
lented of every country ? Did we limit the proposal of reward for 
the chronometer to the native of England ? If we thought the naval 
architecture of another state superior to that of our own, whether 
ought we to adopt the foreigner’s, or lavish our patronage on the 
less skilful native constructor’s ? Had the principles which at pre¬ 
sent direct us in the mode of encouraging the Fine Arts always 
swayed public opinion, England could not have been the favoured 
country ot Holbein, Vandyke, and Kneller; nor should we have had 
a Reynolds, or a Lawrence, and portrait-painting would have been 
as imperfect as some other departments of the art. W. W. W. 
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OjYFEMJLE dress, 

A WARM contest has lately taken 
place in Paris between several phy¬ 
sicians upon Female Dress. Some are 
for the modern mode of light and thin 
clothing; othei’s are decidedly against 
it. The following are two letters upon 
the huh)efl. The first is from Dr. Pou¬ 
lin, wlio is an advocate for the Costume 
dree. 

“ Dr. Angrand acknowledges, 
that an ague is but rarely mortal; but 
he insists, that fatal disorders are occa¬ 
sioned by a dress which lie hopes to see 
speedily reformed. Fortunately for the. 
taste of the age, this reform is not likely, 
to take place eo soon. For more than 
three tiiou.sund years the women have 
worn their clotiics o la Grccync. J Jiave 
seeir them in uniycrsal use in the stern 
climate of England; and our masters, 
who have said every thing that is to be 
said good both in physic and morals, so 
far from saying imy tiling against this 
superb dress, have attributed to the 
strong constitutions of the women of 
Sparta, who i/crc loosely dressed, and 
who were accustomed to dance almost 
naked with young warriors, the privilege 
of bringing into the world a race of he¬ 
roes. 13ut Dr. Angrand .did not know 


this tvhoh’lic sAid—that, assuredly, 
when the delicate body of a woman is 
almost always iivimmcdiate contaft with 
the atmosphere, it is most exposed to the 
fatal impressions from the sudden varia¬ 
tions of the temperature'.^ What pitifui 
reasoning! In vain does he endeavor to 
seek lor the germs of cutaneous disorders 
in the light dress-'of a pretty wonWn; 
germs which, I asBert, are to 1* found in 
the heavy dresses,and not ipthe light and 
loose drapery of,the dress a la Grcctjiic." 

To the above letter the following re-. 
ply was veturned by Dr. Angrand, the 
enemy to the Costume Grec, 

• J . 

« The'iidmortal Sydenham, 
in speakihg ofdisordprs which kill rnbro 
than war,' pestilence, and famine toge¬ 
ther, says. .■ < that one of their evident 

causes is,' the throwing off our winter 
clothes too soon.’ What would he have 
thought, if tire worgen of his time had 
been as thinly ,!ad in Winter as in Sum¬ 
mer? Dr. Mackenzie, in his learned 

Trentise u^on the preservation of Hcdlth, 
declai'cs, that nothing cart be more dan¬ 
gerous than, initfie heat of Summer, to 
leave a wai m room and go into the air 
without being properly clothed.' Could 
he foresee that the Parisian Ladies,' chid 
in a simple muslin, their ju’ins and 
shoulders naked, would quit their houses 
or places of public amusement to go and 
sit till midnight under the trees of Eras- 
call? Goitersays-....-that we ought to 
avoid, with fhc greatest .qarc, exposing 
those parts pf the body which are usually 
covered. I still hear the tipplausc with 
which the Society of Physic manifested 
tlieir assent to the principles of Deses- 
sarts when he declaimed against the 
Greek Costume. All these persons as¬ 
sert, that the dress bughtto be changed 
iiccording to the seasons and otiier cir- 
cumsUuccs. Is this pitiful reasoning? 
But Dr. Poulin wishes to'show a noble 
contempt for the rudiments' of our art» 
A Greek, like him, has a right to attack 
opinions ggi>erally received- WJiat sig- 
nifieflitto him, that thecUmpte ofiGreece 
is 60 different to iDur’s? Of, wJiat iih- 
■portance .is iti that tire French wpmen, 
bitniglit up so delicately, and scaj’ceJy 
acquainted with the use of the.hcedle, 
appear to common,cyds little fit to imi¬ 
tate thbsc viragos of Sparta, who by a 
strong constitution, jicquired gradually 
liy a hard mode of living, and by exer¬ 
cises which! woukl terrify our modern 
Hercules’, braved rvith impunity the lUf- 
fereuccB of tire sytiaoJi." 
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ON THE 

ADOPTION OF THE MADE COSTUME 
ar WOMEN. 


1 HE object of drt ss is undoubtedly to 
please. To attain tliis end it is in cessa* 
ry that dress should dexterously set off 
tht charms of a tvonian, that it sHoiild 
display tnadvantage her captivating; form 
and tend to develope her native g'-accs.* 
Those females who adopt the costume of 
the other sex, seem ignorant 6f what 
tends to enhance the effect' of IhtiP 
cliarins. 

The male costume destroys all the ad¬ 
vantages whiclt the fain sex h’asM eceived 
iVoni nature ; and women, by aclDpiing 
ihiscostume, relinquish all the mrans of 
seduction with which nature has endowed 
ihemt I 

) ' ■ 

If wofnen appear pleasing in the eyes 
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of ihe other sex, it is because they are 
\\o\iien; nobody, I presume, will dispute 
this principle. The attraction, therefore, 
consibis in the difference of sex •, conse¬ 
quently, tliat must be the most voluptu¬ 
ous dress which displays this difference, 
in the most-striking manner. Establisli 
a similariiy of dress between the two 
sexes, confound IheiR costume, and you 
destroy, in tho eyes of the men, the 
charsa wUicJi^fHivattfs them. 

Tlie dress ,oT wbmen sboiild differ in 
every poiqt from that of men. '1 his dif¬ 
ference ought qven to extend to the choice 
of btufl’s ', for u womuii habited in cloths, 
is less fsHjininjf. than if she were clothed 
in iraijspareiit gauze, in light muslin, or 
in soft and «hininj$ silk. W hut woman 
is Uiere but,would please us more in ,in 
tlegaiil lobe, than ip one of iliose massive 
riding dresses, which produce such a bad 
effect, especially'on wom>n who are not 
tall, and have rather too much embon/ioint. 
Perhaps women have gained nothing by 
adopting shoes as flat a-, those of men, 
whicii give them i firm and bo;d step, 
not exactly adapted to their sex. God 
forbid that 1 shoiiid wisii to revive those 
heels of such cxiravagani and ridiculous 
heigiu ; but were there a gnater con¬ 
trast between the women s shoes and 
ouis, the former would appear the Hand¬ 
somer fur it An auliior lias observed, 
that there is sunaewliai feminine m every 
thing that pleases. In my opiniun, tlik 
inverse of tins proposition is equally 
true, and 1 would say —in every .thing, 
th.ai is f'emiiiiiie, there is;souiewliai pleas¬ 
ing. 

A fei^ale wlio^relinqiiishes her proper 
dress to assume that of men, loses all tlie 
gn.ces of her sex. without obiuiniiig any 
of the advantages of ours, is she Hand- 
SOUK ? the male cosiiinie will Very ill 
become heiv Dues the dress of our seX, 
on ihe contrary, b, come .icr well? luis 
very circtihisiancc accuses her of c, form 
by po means ad.^plcd to iu-r sex j -sbe i"- 
no longer a liundsoiiie uoniuii, Wiicre- 
fure, then, do women assume a cesiunie 


with which they cun, at best, but make 
themselves look ridiculous. 

It is true that it is not always the desire 
of pleasing that induces worn- n to adopt 
a disguise, wiiicii, under every circum¬ 
stance, is so ill adopted to them. The 
love of change, of novcliy, and still more 
the desire of'uniimiii-d liberty, these are 
the motives that lead them to sacrifice 
cliecifiiily the graces of their sex, in Ol¬ 
der to obtain a small poitiun of what 
they term the Icliciiy of ours ; for, it 
shoe Id be observed, by tue way. tliai wo¬ 
men think the enjoyment of perfect lib¬ 
erty the greatest of earthly blessings. 
Aecoidingty, they appear less beuiitifui 
in our eyes, for tlie puipose of appearing 
less amiable they relinquish almost uli 
their physiia, advantages, ni order to give 
us a bad nuuuii of their mural quaaiiesi 
they consent to renounce the cpulitics of 
their own sex,, to prove to us that they 
have the faults of ours ! 

I should imagine that when women as¬ 
sume the male habit, it prj^cceds either 
from injuUiciuus coquetry, a piopensity 
to change, or u love of liberty. 'J'hese 
causes, III general, are but teinp..raiy, and 
the female wiiu acts only from such iVi 
voLus motives, soon becomes disgusted 
with adisguise which affords so little com- 
p.nsatiuii. 

But there nre females who adopt this 
costume ironi dielded prefciencc, wiio 
coiisuiitiy Wear u, whom it even suits ex¬ 
it eiiicly well, and who are awkward in 
female habiliiiieiits, to such we have no- 
tiling to say i nature missed her ami in 
eivulmg them, she piocluced only inutilu 
led nien,/and we arc at present adurcss- 
mg ourselves to nunc but women. 

Such was the celebrated native of Ton- 
neiie, who li. s so lung gone by the up 
peiiation of the Ciievalier d hon ; such 
IS also the less famous, but i.oi less tail. 
,m leiiiale of tniuy, who, being ubanUuir 
eii tileeiior biXieeii lears ago by uei 
lOYcr, renounced her sex, and hs'.cDing 


only to the dictates of despair, embraced 
the profession of arms, Unhappy as the 
votary of Cupid, she yvas the more fortu¬ 
nate in her devotion to Plars. Prom that 
period, slit: has been continually engaged 
in the service, has endured vvitli fortitude 
every kind of fatigue, has been present 
in various engagements, and her bosom, 
destined by nature for a gentler purpose, 
bears the honourable marks of several 
wounds received in battle. During tlie 
revolution, a decree directed all women 
who were with the army to be sent home. 
At the moment when our heroine was 
employed in carrying an order, she was 
slopped by an officer, who informed her 
of the law putting an end to her service. 
Indignantly drawing her ssbre, she 
tlireatened to dispatch the imprudent 
man, who avoided death by a piecipilute 
retreat, and our female prosecuted her 
commission. An exception was demand¬ 
ed, and obtained, in her favour alone y 
she remained with the army, vvhere she 
is still. 1 shall not mention her name ; 
but she is known to the Generals under 
whom she served, to General Laniies, 
and Geiier.il Augereau ; she is esteemed 
by the iiffictrs, and respected by the 
common soldiers. For sixteen yeuis she 
has exhibited proofs of all the qualities 
which constitute an excellciit officer, and 
she is free from the suspicion of any in- . 
liigue, or any of the foibles of her sex. 

Such, ladies, is the course you ought 
to pursue when you adopt’ the male ha¬ 
bit j and as you renounce the amiable 
qualities of your sex, display at least tlie 
ni.isculine virtues of ours. We will then 
ack'iowledge you to be useful men,.and ' 
assign you a place in our ranks ; otlief- 
vvtsc the assumption of male attire is but 
a ridiculous masquerade, which should 
not be tolerated except at the time bf llie 
rarnival. 

1 am perfictly aWi-vre that woman is 
not destined by nature to bear arms ; but 
nature has her iriegulariliei ; ami if we 
lave women-w^rWors,solo mak amends 
we htn'e also our men-milliners, - But 
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the man.milUner ought by ail means to 
osminis the fimule (lrc8*> that the roeta 
inori>ho5is niiglit be complete, and that 
tliu plHiiiagc of this rare bird might cor¬ 
respond with hia song. 
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